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RS. BROWN wants to know. Of course, she 
takes the label’s word for the product in} the 
can. When she buys, she takes the packer’s 
or distributor’s name, or the retailer’s recommenda- 
tion, for the quality of the contents. 


But in the end she knows. Every can packed meets 


a searching inspection sooner or later, in some- 


4 body’s kitchen. It had better be what she expects, 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE 
GALVANIZED IRON 
FIBRE Good cans, delivered when you need them, and compre- 
hensive service, adapted to your needs, play no small part 


in producing quality canned foods. You can rely on the 
Canco organization for them in highest degree. 


American Can Company 
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DAYS 


five weeks 


MorE AND MORE BUSINESS HOUSES are using 
the telephone over states and over the na- 
tion as they formerly used it to nearby 
towns. A long distance call appeals to 
the busy buyer. It commands the ear of 
those who would hesitate to see the sales- 
man personally for fear needless time would 
be consumed. Long Distance calls are for the 
busy buyer or seller who must cut expense 
and make the most of time. 

The telephone is the economical, depend- 
able means with which almost any concern 
can reach any distance for business. There is 
hardly any limit to what the man can do who 


ONE OF THE TRAVELING SALESMEN 
for a large Milwaukee dry goods 
house was suddenly forced to cancel 
his regular trip because of a broken 
leg. In the emergency he decided 
to try Long Distance. From his sick- 
room he covered in five days by tele- 
phone the same territory that nor- 
mally required five or six weeks of 
traveling. On checking up he 
found he had gathered in by Long 
Distance 90% of his usual business! 
travels by telephone. His hours go further. 
Every day, just as in an emergency, the 
telephone on your desk will reach distant 
cities and states as surely and effectively as 
it connects you with the other side of town. 
What far-away man or concern would you 


like to call now? You'll be surprised how 
little it will cost Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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LPS CAN CO. 


NEIRTONW.VA.. “A TIN CANS- 

WEIRTONSW.VA CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS. PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 
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A HAND or POWER 
OPERATED 
DOUBLE-SEAMER 


with all the strength and 
perfection of the automatic 
machines. 


We have not cheapened it because 
it is hand driven. It has cut steel 
gears, seaming rolls mounted on 


ball-bearings. Equipped with both 
pulley and crank. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


240 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 


LARGE USERS OF CAN LABELS compliment 


us frequently, advising our prices, considering 
Quality and Service, are most satisfactory. 


Write us before placing your contracts -- 
Convince yourself. 


The Columbus Lithograph Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
Manufacturers of high class labels of all kinds 
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GLASS - LINED 
BRINE MAKER or 
SYRUP MACHINE 


Eliminate bacterial develop- 
ment or contamination at 
the outset of the operation: 
Capacities 60, 100, and 200 
gallons! 


@ The “Kwik-Mix” derived its name through its ability to 
quickly make a batch of high quality brine or syrup. This 
has been accomplished by the adoption of a new principle 
of operation. 


Briefly, steam enters a silver plated coil and is directed to the 
opposite side of the coil where it is distributed in equal 
quantities. As the cordensate forms it passes out the steam 
inlet. Thus, incoming steam is blanketed by the outgoing 
condensate. This eliminates the hot spot and burning 
trouble ! 


The coil enters through the outlet and follows the contour 
of the tank. This eliminates a stuffing box and aids the 


flow of the condensate. The coil also can be easily re- 
moved. 


Built of glass-lined steel, the “Kwik-Mix” prevents the form- 
ation of copper or other metallic salts and the consequent 
discoloration of the product. Such a surface is easy to 
clean and is an ideal protection against the formation of 


spores. Write for Bulletin 683 which contains further de- 


tails and prices. 


THE PFAUDLER COMPANY 


Canning Division, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


CHICAGO. ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 


Peas Graded To A Finish. 


All peas passing over a MONITOR 
Pea Grader are finished. They require 
no re-grading. The sizes are where they 
belong—in their proper grades and that 
means money in the Pea business. You 
know it. There isno argument. It is 
an established fact. 


Why should your No. 1 peas be sold as 
No. 2 or your No. 2 be sold as No. 3 and 
so on. Absolutely none. And they 
will not be if they are graded on the 
MONITOR. 


MUNTLEY MFG. co, 


HU G. co Co. 
TLEY MF . Ltd. i al. 
P.O. Drawer 25 BROCTON,N. Y. 


(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) ng 
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AMSCO-SIX Closing Machines have now been in service just SPECIFY: 
a year. In that year they have been installed in many packing 
plants where such a tremendously high speed machine can be chines in your can contracts 
used to advantage; and everywhere they have made good, this season if you have a big 
establishing new production records and new ideals of ond con 
cconomy, operating simplicity and reliability. We feel that 


AMSCO-SIX is our greatest closing machine achievement— 
worthy of the AMS name. 


AMSCO-SIX Closing Ma- 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO — LONDON 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 

ublished exclusively in the interest of 
fhe Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its forty- 
ninth year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 
able to THE TRADB COMPANY. 

Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 


One Year - - 53.00 their business. 
- - - 107 SoutH FREDERICK STREET Business communications from all sec- 
Foreign - = 8 - = $5.00 BALTIMORE, Mp. tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
Extra Copies, when on hand, each, .10 will be ignored. 


ADVERTISING — According to 
space and location. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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ACING THE FACTS—For the vast majority of 
b canners conditions in this canning industry are 
not satisfactory, but what is this vast majority 
doing to correct them? Nothing whatever; just wait- 
ing, Micawber like, for something to turn up—for an- 
other world war, perchance, or a crop failure in some- 
body else’s section, that the demand may come to the 
lucky ones. But the greatest thing they all do is to tell 
the other fellow to cut down his acreage and thereby 
reduce the output. 


Is there any man among them that will say that 
such procedure is good business? Is that the way other 
industries correct their troubles? The very statement 
of the methods now pursued by the canners is an insult 
to their intelligence, a discredit to the entire industry 
as business men, and it is time all realized this and took 
steps to wipe out the disgrace. 


The trouble must be studied with intelligence and 
honesty and then a correction devised. We have acvo- 
cated reduction of acreage, though in doing so we knew 
we were dishonest, because we do not believe that the 
trouble lies in that direction. Canned foods are good 
foods, when they are rightly packed and labeled, and 
the people always want good foods, and it is an eco- 
nomic crime to deliberately curtail or restrict their re- 
duction for the sake of influencing the price market. 
The great leading canners of the country find no cause 
to reduce their output; on the contrary, they are find- 
ing business steadily increasing. Therefore, this job 
is “up to” the other canners of the business, that vast 
majority to which we refer above, and they must solve 
it if they expect to continue their existence. It is mere 
childishness to sit down to wait for some upheaval of 
Nature or other disaster to make their business “‘good”’ 
again. They will have to take hold of the situation 
with both hands and settle it for all time, that the busi- 
ness may proceed, year in and year out, on the basis it 
deserves as the great food purveyor of the world. In 
our issue last week we suggested this task to the Na- 
tional Canners Association, as the national body rep- 
resenting this class, and we believe they can and ought 
to do it. But there is no use for them to attempt it un- 
less they can have some authority over their member- 
ship to put into practice the remedies they find as sure 
and certain. A membership in any canners’ associa- 
tion that goes and comes as it pleases, takes or leaves 
what it wants, is a membership in name only, and no 


value to the business nor to itself. The Associations 
must have some authority to enforce their findings, 
and we think we have reached the turn in the road 
where the Associations will either do this or slowly but 
certainly fade out of the picture. 


Before you begin devising corrective measures, 
first study the entire subject; diagnose the case thor- 
oughly, and then with the case plainly in front of you 


it may be possible to at least work intelligently towards 
the desired end. 


Canners and machinery supply men might as well 
understand clearly that the factory capacity of the can- 
ning industry today is far ahead of even the greatest 
packs yet recorded. Without an additional canning 
factory those now equipped could produce about double 
what we have ever turned out, and, what is more, the 
growers have the acreage and are becoming more wil- 
ling every year to supply the canners. And as these 
piping times of peace continue, as they will for another 
decade, this desire to furnish canners’ crops will in- 
crease with the growers. And, thanks to the crop ex- 
perts, the yields of these acreages will be steadily in- 
creased, so that of its own accord, like an on-rolling 
snowball, canned food production will gain in size as 
the years go by. And there will be many additions to 
the number of canneries: in the sections where they 
are now quite plentiful and in many new regions where 
today canneries are very scarce. The canning business 
is destined to grow despite the backward lookers who 
now seek to curtail its output. And what is more, it 
may safely be encouraged and helped to grow along 
the right lines! Far-sighted supply men have seen this 
for years, and that is why the great can companies 
have financed laboratories wherein the safety of can- 
ned foods might be assured from the best scientific 
studies obtainable, wherein crop production might be 
encouraged and promoted to the end that better quality 
crops might come to the canneries to meet the rapidly 
increasing popular demands for this form of food. 
These men have been through their studies in this re- 
spect, but now they must help the canners help them- 
selves. 


There was hope for this shown in the promised . 
study of better distribution, which went off with a 
flare at the beginning of the vear, but since has been 
allowed to die down almost as quickly. 
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And how can the canners help? Let them disa- 
buse their minds for all time of the mistaken idea that 
relief will come from reduced output. That is against 
all American principles. We go ahead, not backwards. 

Without further consideration let’s put this prob- 
lem to all canners in this way: 


Suppose every can of the millions of canned toods 
were packed of a quality comparable with one of the 
well-known leading canners, any one of them, say 
Heinz, Campbell, Curtice, Del Monte, etc., etc., so that 
anyone entering a retail grocery could take the prof- 
fered can without hesitation and know that the goods 
would please? Do you think we would have the pres- 
ent conditions about which we complain? On the con- 
trary you would all be busy trying to get added acre- 
ages, and how to enlarge your output to meet the de- 
mand. 


The first thing every canner must learn is that it 
is not necessary to pack several grades to meet the 
buyers’ demands. Let the buyer go to somebody else 
for that lower or higher grade. But the canners of 
corn, peas and other products answer: Nature does 
not produce all of one grade! That is where the can- 
ner proves his ability as a chef; just as the good cooks 
everywhere produce better dishes from the same prod- 
ucts which other poorer cooks have but are unable to 
handle rightly. It can be done, and it is done. That 
same Nature is producing for Heinz, Campbell, Curtice. 
Del Monte, etc., etc. If they can do it, socan you. It 
is a question of proper sorting, after care in harvest- 
ing; and this is only after you have devised a certain 
standard for your goods, be that standard what it may. 
But you must have that standard before you can work 
to it. And don’t have two standards, much less a 
half dozen. A man is either truthful or a liar; and you 
can have a reputation for packing “your grade of goods 
or a varied grade. And if your products vary no one 
can be sure what he is getting from you. Squirm as 
much as you please but you cannot change the puble’s 
mind on that. The Indian distrusted the white man 
from the first because he blew both hot and cold, and 
that is getting right back to first principles, human 
nature. And about their foods the public is more 
touchy than about anything else. 


It will take much study and possibly rearrange- 
ment of your plant to get this new method of canning 
into smooth operation, but it can be done, and you ex- 
pert canners can do this planning better than the 
writer. Your goods must express your individuality, 
if you expect success. 


Our own ideas in this would be, for instance: 
Tomatoes—an average quality that would take in all 
the best and the best of the poorer raw stock carefully 
peeled and trimmed, and the cans filled with whole or 
partly whole tomatoes, and large pieces; drained before 
filling, so that the can will present a “filled with meat” 
appearance. The tomato canner has an outlet for the 
other tomatoes in making good pulp—mark we say 
good pulp. Now there is back of this first the proper 
buying of the raw stock—good mechantable tomatoes, 
fully up to contract; and not the grabbing of every- 
thing to keep it away from the competitor. You must 
learn to buy right if you expect to pack right. 


Corn—Again a good average, in which all-the 
best and none of the worst is used, carefully handled 
and cleaned. Here the field man ordering the cutting 
becomes the king-pin in keeping the corn even; avoid- 
ing too young corn and too old corn equally. Inspec- 
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tion after husking will play an important part, culling 
out the too young and the too old; and operation of 
the cutters and the silkers, after inspectors have passed 
the trimmed corn on to them, must be watched. It is 
mostly a mechanical operation, but brains must direct 
it. And some canners will have to learn to throw 
away some corn that in the past they have never had 
the heart to do. Let it go to the silo. It will pay you 
better there than in the cans. And wake up from this 
sugar craze. \Nobody wants preserved corn; it is a 
vegetable, not a fruit. A little sugar to season it is 
all right, but canned corn is suffering more from being 
too sweet today than from any other poorness of 
quality. 


Peas—Again decide upon the quality you want, 
and then run the fine tender ones into that quality and 
absolutely keep out the hard and old peas. Make not 
more than three grades—small, medium and large— 
and mark them on your labels as such. Peas need 
attention more than any other of the vegetables to 
work out bad angles in them as they are now packed. 
At present the grades and standards are confusing to 
the very canners who produce them; how, then, can 
you expect the buying public to know? And too many 
peas are tasteless and insipid, due to causes which the 
canners must find out and correct. Simplified practice 
in pea canning is worse needed than anywhere else, 
and the canned pea market will not right itself until 
this corrective measure is worked out. They ought to 
be of better color and of immensely better taste or 
flavor than what they are today, even among so called 
fine peas. It may be that you will have to discard the ' 
water blanch and resort entirely to a steam blanch 
so as to stop washing out the fine, delicate flavor so 
much relished in peas; but, however they do it, they 
must get the flavor back. 


And soon through the various goods might be 
treated, but after all that is the work of these expert 
cooks, for if they are not good cooks they have no 
right to be canners, who are the cooks unto the people. 

With this decided there comes the question of in- 
telligent, honest, labelling; labelling such as the most 
ignorant consumer can readily understand. That too 
is not difficult of accomplishment if honestly and ener- 


getically attempted. Of that we will speak in another 
issue. 


CANNING ITEMS. 


Clarksville, Texas—The First National Bank is 
investigating a proposition of a cannery at Clarksville, 
which, if conditions warrant, will be built this summer. 


Strasburg, Va.—The Shenandoah Apple Products 
Co., Inc., Strasburg, Va., has been formed to manufac- 
ture apple products in the Shenandoah Valley, and has 
absorbed the Strasburg Fruit Products Co., Inc., Stras- 
burg, Va. This concern will immediately proceed to 
build a canning plant and will pack solid pack apples, 
apple sauce and apple butter this fall. E.G. Grab, for- 
merly production manager for the National Fruit Prod- 


uct Co., Inc., Washington, D. C., is general manager of 
the new concern. ; 


Paw Paw, Mich.—Messrs. T. A. Smith, Bert Clea- 
son and F. J. Webb, who hold title to the Paw Paw 
Cannery, leased the property to the Hartford Canning 
Company, which will operate it this season under the 
management of D. J. Bruggink, of Hartford. It is 
planned to can fruits and asparagus. 
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HUSKER 


The Husker That 
Feeds Like a Cutter 


Six Tuc Huskers will husk the corn for 
four Cutters. 


Furnished with Individual Motor Drive, or 
Belt Drive readily convertible into Motor 
Drive at small cost. 


Requires one-third the floor space— 
one-third the power. 


More than pays for itself by the saving 
of corn alone. 


Manufactured and serviced by Fay & Scott, 
experienced for more than fifteen years in 
building and servicing thousands of CANCO 
Closing Machines for the American Can 
Company. 


Guaranteed to render satisfactory service or 
same may be returned. 


The United Company 


Continental Trust Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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“‘What’s The Trouble Now?” 


It happened in an evaported 
milk plant! An A-B Pressure 
cooker was being installed. 
Everything was in readiness. 
Only a switch had to be turned 
and the cans would convey them- 
selves direct from the filling ma- 
chine to the A-B Cooker. The word was given 
and the rolling cans started on their way—into 
the Cooker where they were properly sterilized 
and into the cooler and out again on their way to 
the warehouse. Everything automatic — nota 
bit of intervening labor! 

The old style kettles were abandoned. The usual 
hustle and bustle of the cookroom was stilled. 
The din of dropping crates and banging doors 
had ceased. 

And then—‘‘What’s the trouble now?’’ There 
stood the firemen with their sooty clothes and 
their ever-present shovel! ‘‘What’s the trouble 
now?’’ It was the firemen asking the question; 
and they had reason to ask it. Their labors had 
suddenly been lightened. Their race with a set 
of hungry boilers had been won. The forced 
draft had been shut off and the steam gauge still 
showed **100.’’ Something must be wrong in the 
plant. It must have been shut down. Never 
before had the boilers acted like that. And so 
the query — ‘‘What’s the trouble now?”’ 

There was nothing the trouble! A-B had started 
operating! That was all. The moment A-B 
started, the burden in the boiler room had light- 
ened. A-B used less than half the steam the 
retort system had used. That meant much less 
coal to shovel and incidentally much less to buy! 


A-B is always at cooking temperature; a steady stream 
of cans entering the cooker means an even drag on the 
boilers. No peak loads when the retorts are being heat- 
ed up. No waste of heat and steam when the ccok is 
over with. 

That’s one of the many reasons why A-B will prove pro- 
fitable in your plant. There’s an A-B Cooker for your 
product and your capacity. Write our nearest office 


NOTE: A line of repair parts for our various 
machines is carried at the Chicago and Balti- 
more Offices for your convenience. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 
ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


PEAS. 


San Francisco, Cal., May 16, 1927—Acreage 60 per 
cent of 1926. Production per acre normal. We are the 
only packers of this commodity in California this year. 

Lewes, Del., May 21, 1927—Have 150 acres as com- 
pared with 250 acres a year ago. At the present time 
they are looking fine. 

Indianapolis, Ind., May 24, 1927—Acreage about 50 
per cent. Condition excellent. Prospective 125 per cent 
normal yield. 

Plymouth, Ind., May 23, 1927—Rather late owing to 
wet, cold weather. We expect normal crop per acre. 
Acreage only 50 per cent of other years. 

Easton, Md., May 23, 1927—Crop looks good. 
vest about June 5th. 75 per cent acreage. 

Frederick, Md., May 25, 1827—The crop outlook for 
1927 is exceptionally good. Since the planting season 
we have had an extraordinary amount of rain and cool 
weather, ideal for growing peas. Acreage as compared 
with 1926 is the same when we had a minimum acreage 
for our capacity. 

Preston, Md., May 25, 1927—The crop outlook for 
1927 is exceptionally good. Since the planting season we 
have had an extraordinary amount of rain and cool 
weather, ideal for growing peas. Acreage as compared 
with 1926 is the same as when we had a minimum acre- 
age for our capacity. 

Preston, Md., May 21, 1$927—Look fine at this time. 
All depends on weather from now on as to how they 
turn out. 

Ridgely, Md., May 21, 1927—Acreage 80 per cent. 
Crop prospect 100 uer cent. 

Ridgely, Md., May 24, 1927-—-Acreage about 85 per 
cent of average normal. Prospects at this time good. 

Westminster, Md., May 24, 1927—Good. 

Stevensville, Mont., May 16, 1927—Too early for es- 
timates. Stand good. 

Fredonia, N. Y., May 21, 1927—None this season. 
First time in 36 years. Greatly reduced acreage through 
Western New York. 

Hamburg, N. Y., May 23, 1927—Too much rain, seed 
not up. 

Holley, N. Y., May 21, 1927—Have 175 acres and it is 
too early to tell much about them. They are just nicely 
up and looking good. 

Homer, N. Y., May 23, 1927—Acreage 75 per cent. 
Yield, season is backward. 

LeRoy, N. Y., May 21, 1927-—The only green vege- 
table we expect to pack this summer. Finished planting 
May 21st. Seeding has progressed favorably. Early 
plantings are looking fine. Acreage is about 40 per cent 
of last year. 

Newark N. Y., May 23, 1927—All planted and are 
showing fine germination. Present crop prospects 109 
per cent. 

New Hartford, N. Y., May 23, 1927—Practically all 
of the crop has been sown, but very few are showing 
above ground. 


Har- 
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Penn Yan, N. Y., May 21, 1927—Look excellent. 
Never better. Weather exceptional. Average 75 per 
cent normal. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May 23, 1927—arlies look good, 
but the late ones affected by too much rain and cold 
weather. Acreage about 60 per cent of last year. Pres- 
ent outlook of late peas poor. 

Hanover, Pa., May 21, 1927—Acreage 55 per cent of 
normal. Crop condition about 70 per cent. 

Littlestown, Pa., May 21, 1927—Reduced acreage 
has been planted by canners in this section, and reports 
are that the growing peas range from fair to good. 
Farm labor in scarce and farmers are behind in their 
work, so that canners’ crops generally will be planted 
late. The combined acreage of three canners in this sec- 
tion are showing reduction of 25 to 50 per cent as com- 
pared with 1926. 

Everett, Wash., May 17, 1927—Have planted about 
450 acres for canning. Finished planting the 15th of this 
month. It is too early to make a report of any value. 
but would say that if we are not flooded out with a June 
freshet the outlook is fine at this writing. 

Mt. Vernon, Wash., May 20, 1927—Planting reduced. 
Condition normal. 

Brillion, Wis., May 23, 1927—Excessive rainfall. 
Alaskas planted have fair stand on those that are up. 
Sweets half planted. Too early to make an estimate. 
Season very late. Raining again today. 

Cedar Grove, Wis., May 23, 1927—Too early to re- 
pjort. Very wet. Have not hada chance to finish plant- 
ing. 

Chetak, Wis., May 23, 1927—Planting late. Cold . 
weather and lots of rain. Plants lying dormant. Have had 
week solid rainfall. Can’t get on ground. Acreage re- 
duced 30 per cent. Further reduction unless weather 
changes. 

Colby, Wis., May 23, 1927—Reduction of 30 per cent 
this year according to normal year. Condition: just 
started planting Alaskas. We sow until about June 20 
to 25, putting in crop very slowly as weather conditions 
here do not crowd. 

Columbus, Wis., May 24, 1927—Acreage 67 per cent 
of normal. Prospects poor. Too much rain. Vines very 
short and yellow spots showing. Not over 50 per cent 
yield. 

Dorchester, Wis., May 23, 1927—Our season is very 
backward. At least ten days late with planting due to 
cold, wet weather. Nome out of the ground. These con- 
ditions are the same throughout this section. 

Half Moon Bay, Cal., May 21, 1927—Seventy-five 
per cent drop. Crop late. Some apis around. Early 
heavy rains retarded planting. Now rain is needed to 
bring out in good shape the late plantings. Will run 
some in early June and finish end of July. Acreage 309. 
Yield estimated at 1800 Ibs. per acre. 

Marshalltown, Ia., May 24, 1927—400 acres in crop. 
Condition very fine. Crop acreage two-thirds of last year. 

Stanley, Wis., May 25, 1927—Planting very late he- 
cause of too much rain. Fields too wet. Acreage not 
more than half in north end of state this year. Earlics 
very backward. Must have good weather or no crop this 
year. 

TOMATOES. - 

San Francisco, Cal., May 16, 1927—Expect acreage 
and pack to be less than last year for the state. 

Lewes, Del., May 21, 1927—Contracting 100 acres as 
compared with 200 acres normally. Have not begun set- 
ting yet. 
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Indianapolis, Ind., May 24, 1927—About 80 per cent 
of last year’s acreage contracted. Too early to estimate 
setting or yield, as few plants have been set. 

Easton, Md., May 23, 1927—Very little contracting 
in this immediate section. Plants hurt by cold and wet 
weather. Impossible to yet tell average. 

Ridgely, Md., May 21, 1927—Acreage 90 per cent. 

Ridgely, Md., May 24, 1$27—Plants scarce and late. 
Do not know of a single farmer having set out any plants 
as yet. Acreage will be normal for last five year average. 

Fredonia, N. Y., May 21, 1927—Plants going into 
fields. Reduced acreage all through this section. 

Hclley, N. Y., May 21, 1927-100 acres of which none 
are yet planted. Will probably give out plants to our 
farmers next week. 

Newark, N. Y., May 23, 1927—Plants will be set this 
week. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May 23, 1927—Just resetting plants. 

Littlestown, Pa., May 21, 1927—Intended acreage 
100 per cent as compared with 1925. 

Marshalltown, Ia., May 24, 1927—1,200 acres in crop. 
Condition very fine. Crop acreage equal to last year. 

CORN. 

Plymouth, Ind., May 23, 1927—Acreage has been re- 
duced 45 per cent. Planting has just started, which 
makes it about ten days later than normal. Weather cool 


and wet. 
CORN. 

Plymouth, Ind., May 23, 1927—-Acreage has been re- 
duced 45 per cent. Planting has just started, which 
makes it about 10 days later than normal. Weather cool 
and wet. 

Wabash, Ind., May 23, 1927—Have had a very wet, 
backward spring and all crops are at least two weeks 
late. Practically no field corn has been planted to date. 

Easton, Md., May 23, 1927—Most of it planted to 
this date has rotted and must be replaced. Extremely 
wet and too soft to plant. Conditions not favorable. 80 
per cent acreage. 

Frederick, Md., May 25, 1927—\Veathe: that has 
been so ideal for peas has made it almost impossible to 
plant corn. At this date ordinarily we have about 80 to 
90 per cent of the seed in the ground. This year we have 
not over 30 per cent planted to date. Acreage this year 
is 40 per cent normal. 

Ridgely, Md., May 21, 1927—Acreage 75 per cent. 

Westminster, Md., May 21, 1927—The condition of 
crops is not very favorable at this time, owing to the 
continuous wet weather. Very little planted. 

Westminster, Md., May 21, 1927—Good. Just plant- 
ing. 

Fredonia, N. Y., May 21, 1927—Not planted. Only 
small acreage this year. 

Newark, N. J., May 23, 1927-—Being planted. 

New Hartford, N. Y., May 23, 1927—None planted 
but if the weather is favorable most of it will be planted 
in the next two weeks. 

Penn Yann, N. Y., May 21, 1927—Just beginning to 
plant. Weather poor for planting. Acreage 90 per cent. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May 23, 1927—Very late and poor 
stand. 

‘Littlestown, Pa., May 21, 1927—Intended acreage 
about 60 per cent normal. Excessive rains prevent plant- 
ing early corn. Price $10.50 ton. Farmers unwilling to 
plant at this price. 
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New Freedom, Pa., May 21, 1927—Sweet corn is 
now being planted. Unfavorable weather prevented any 
being planted earlier. 

Columbus, Wis., May 24, 1927—Very late season. No 
planting done to date. ~ 
: Marshalltown, Ia., May 24, 1927—4,500 acres in crop. 
Condition fair. Crop average about two-thirds of last 
year. Fields are very wet. Planting being delayed. 


ASPARAGUS. 


San Francisco, Cal., May 16, 1927—Pack 60 per cent 
of last year. Production curtailed by lateness of season. 
Istimated total pack 80 per cent of 1926, despite increas- 


ed acreage. 
BEANS. 
Marshalltown, Ia., May 24, 1927—String—185 acres 


in crop. Condition very good. Crop acreage same as 
last year. 

Easton, Md., May 23, 1927—Stringless—Too wet 
and cold. 

Frederick, Md., May 25, 1927—Limas—Acreage 100 
per cent normal. 

Ridgely, Md., May 24, 1927—Stringless — Just 
planting about normal acreage for this locality. 
han: Westminster, Md., May 24, 1927—At present time 
it is hard to determine what the yield will be, as it is 
late. Just planting. Good. 

Fredonia, N. Y., May 21, 1927—-Not planted. About 
average acreage. 

Homer, N. Y., May 23, 1927—Acreage 90 per cent. . 
Seed not yet in ground. Wet, cold weather. 

Newark, N. Y., May 23, 1927—Refugee—Being 
planted. 

New Hartford, N. Y., May 23, 1927—Refugee—Will 
start planting June Ist. 

Hanover, Pa., May 21, 1927—90 per cent of normal 
acreage. Just starting to plant. 

Littlestown, Pa., May 23, 1927—Green Stringless— 
Acreage very short. Ground very wet and farmers can- 
not get them planted. Plenty of late acreage available. 

New Freedom, Pa., May 21, 1927—Stringless—A 
few are now being planted. The weather has been ex- 
tremely unfavorable, ranging from cool to cold, with 
very frequent rains. 

Chetek, Wis., May 23, 1927—Stringless—Unable to 
get on ground to plant due to excessive rain and cold 
weather. Acreage reduced somewhat. 

Colby, Wis., May 23, 1927—-60 acres. Normal. Plant- 
ing in surrounding territory 10 days late. Weather cold 
and too much rain. 


CABBAGE. 


Marshalltown, Ia., May 24, 1927—100 acres in crop. 
Condition good. Not set yet, but soil in fine condition 
with lots of moisture. 

New Hartford, N. Y., May 23, 1927—Crop will be set 
the latter part of June and the first half of July. 

PUMPKIN. 
Marshalltown Ia., May 24, 1927—1,500 acres in crop. 


Condition good. Acreage about same as last year. 


CUCUMBERS. 
Chetek, Wis., May 23, 1927—Not planted. 40 per cent 


of last year. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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European Conditions 


As Reported to the Board of Directors by Secretary Gorrell, 
May 26, 1927. 


NDER the instructions of the Finance and Executive Com- 

mittees of the National Canners Association, I made a trip 

to Europe, sailing from New York on February 26, return- 
ing on April 29. / 

While ordered to play, there was opportunity for me to 
study European conditions. I, of course, had nothing to sell ex- 
cept the safeness and honesty of canned foods and their careful 
preparation based upon research work carried on by the National 
Canners Association. 

It was my idea to approach the subject from two different 
angles: First, to confer with food officials in the different coun- 
tries visited and acquaint them with the research work of the 
National Canners Association that insures safety and satisfac- 
tory products; and, second, to study the tariff restrictions which 
have been and are now being imposed by the different countries, 
and which, unless met in some adequate manner, will in time 
prevent expansion in the consumption of American canned foods 
abroad. 

In my travels I found that every large American industry 
is now making a special effort to increase its export trade. Big 
industries find they must have foreign outlets if for no other 
reason than as a safety valve to insure stability in their opera- 
tions. But there is a broader basis for foreign trade—recogni- 
tion of the fact that the continued success and growth of an in- 
dustry depends directly on an increased consumption of its prod- 
ucts both at home and abroad. While nothing should be done that 
would in any way detract from the present endevor to popularize 
canned foods in the United States, our industry has not hereto- 
fore given enough thought to foreign trade, because it is only 
lately that it has grown to such enormous proportions. We are 
out of our swaddling clothes now, and well on the way to a bil- 
lion dollar per year production. We must learn to think in these 
terms and keep step in the ever onward march of industrial 
progress. 

The canning industry has many troubles at the present time 
and it will take many remedies to cure these troubles. Export 
trade is one of the remedies. I do not feel that it is necessary 
to seek export business in any of these countries with the view 
of displacing their local canned products. It will be far better 
to co-operate with the canning industry in the different countries 
in popularizing canned foods and increasing consumption. With 
over three hundred million people to feed, and a local industry 
whose combine production is negligible when compared with 
ours, there is plenty of opportunity in Europe, and as American 
business men we should take advantage of this opportunity. 

There is, however, great danger of American products, not 
only canned foods, but others as well, being almost excluded from 
Europe unless our Government is aroused to the necessity of re- 
cognizing that there is going on in Europe today, especially 
among the Latin countries, the creation of a business nation of 


the United States of Europe, bound together by reciprocal tariff 
treaties. 


Economic Conditions. 


Europe is slowly but surely coming back to a sound eco- 
nomic basis, and if their other differences can be adjusted, Euro- 
pean countries will deal with each other, and with us, on a sound 
business basis. 

Regarding economic conditions in Europe, I believe tnat 
they are today absolutely dependent upon the continued success 
of the Dawes plan. Doubtless you have read in the papers an 
indication of strong feeling among the Germans to request modi- 
fication or an entire withdrawal of this plan. What you and 
I have both read is more or less for political effect. While it is 
true that the Germans naturally do not care to pay taxes any 
more than the rest of us do, the practical working of the Dawes 
Plan has so distributed the burden that its weight is felt to 
an unappreciable degree by the average taxpayer. 

Germany has no internal debt comparable to that ot other 
countries involved in the World War because the depreciation of 
the mark automatically wiped out such debt. This, of course, 
worked great hardship to the owners of securities or other in- 
tangible property, but it in no way interfered with the value of 
visible poperty. I was informed that just before the war start- 
ed a large proportion of the German families owned their own 


homes, and the value of this property did not depreciate alon 
with the mark, . 


Another thing to be remembered is that the operation of 
the Dawes plan has built up a machinery which has popularized 
it with a large number of financial institutions and individuals 
as well. The Deutsche Bank, through the operation of the 
Dawes Plan, has become the most powerful financial institution 
in Germany. With its several hundred branches scattered 
throughout the republic, there is in every community an agency 
favoring the plan. 

The system by which payments of indemnity are made in 
kind has directly aided workingmen in German industries by af- 
fording them additional opportunities for employment, and it has 
built up a big business, especially with France, Belgium and 
Italy, for a large number of German business men. 

Financial conditions in Italy are on the up grade and Mus- 
solini is in supreme control. There is no idleness and the people 
are working. Internal taxes are exceedingly high. There are 
what we would call “nuisance taxes,” and on every movement of 
the Italian from the time he leaves his bed in the morning until 
he reaches his bed at night he is a tax contributor. However, 
he realizes that all of this is necessary, and is bearing it in a 
most uncomplaining manner. I know of no nation today whose 
people seem to be more happy than those under the Italian Gov- 
ernment. 

France is not so prosperous. Its people are also heavily 
taxed, but it is coming back slowly but surely under the guidance 
of the present Cabinet. The sudden appreciation of the franc 
caused many manufacturing plants to close down and some of 
them have not resumed. There is probably more unemployment 
in France than in any other country, with perhaps the exception . 
of Great Britain. 

The general situation in Great Britian is, of course, made 
much worse on account of the disastrous coal strike. The labor 
unions have dealt their country a body blow, coming right on 
top of the close of the war, from which it is going to be difficult 
to recover. The Briton, though, is a practical man and he is ap- 
plying his energy to meet the present situation and no one doubts 
the final outcome, unless there is another political upheaval and 
labor again refuses to listen to appeals to reason. The country 
is carrying a heavy tax load today. 

Economic conditions in Switzerland are rather strained. I 
saw only a small portion of the country, being there for only a 
limited time. So far as I could learn, there is little money in 
circulation, but the financial affairs of the country are sound. 
As everyone knows, its principal industry is the annual crop of 
tourists. Last year, on acount of the heavy rains, the tourist 


season yielded but little revenue, but all are hoping for better 
luck this year. 


Bargaining Tariffs. 


It will be recalled that the National Canners Association, 
largely through the efforts of the late Mr. C. H. Bentley, made 
representations to Congress during its consideration of the 
Tariff Acts of 1914 and 1922 looking to the inclusion of a bar- 
ae provision that could be employed to promote our export 
trade. 

Bargaining tariffs are a device for using import duties as a 
means to stimulate exports, and as found in Europe fall into 
two general classes. . 

First is the “general and conventional” type, which provides 
a single schedule of rates known as the general tariff. This 
schedule is fixed as such high rates that, for bargaining pur- 
poses, the country may offer considerable reductions and still 
retain such rates as its business and economic interests require. 
These reductions are granted in return for equivalent conces- 
sions from another country, and are in force for such a period as 
may be set out in the commercial treaty, or convention. 

Second is the “maximum and minimum” type, which pro- 
vides two sets of rates—a higher one for bargaining purposes 
and a lower one that represents the minimum necessary for the 
country’s revenue or economic needs. Concession from the 
higher rates are offered in the counties that are willing to give 
a satisfactory equivalent. : 

In neither the Underwood Tariff of 1914 nor the Fordney 
Tariff of 1922 were the rates fixed with the idea that conces- 
sions from them might be granted for bargaining purposes. The 
Underwood Tariff, while based on the “revenue only” principle, 
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afforded some incidental protection. As these rates were ap- 
parently considered the minimum necessary for the country’s 
revenue and economic needs, there was no possibility of conces- 
sions from them, even had a bargaining clause been included in 
the tariff. The rates in the Fordney Tariff, on the other hand, 
were avowedly protective, and it is quite possible that, had there 
been a bargaining clause in it, reductions from the rates on some 
classes of articles could be granted without adversely affecting 
the country’s economic interests. 

Our present tariff is inflexible except that changes in rates 
can be affected, under the so-called flexible provision, to safe- 
guard the domestic market. It does not afford a means of bar- 
gaining for concessions from other countries. 

The situation, therefore, is that the United States through 
the lack of a bargaining tariff, is unable to protect or expand 
the export market for its products by entering into negotiations 
such as are now being carried on extensively between European 
countries. Economists may argue that a bargaining tariff is 
unsound in principle, but I am not so much concerned with that 
question as I am with making clear the actual situation in Eu- 
rope and its practical effect on our future trade. 

I had heard, and my visit confirms the statement, that Eu- 
ropean countries, especially the Latin countries, are drawing 
closer together in business relations through the negotiations of 
mutual tariff concessions. The diplomacy of Europe is today 
‘giving this matter its principal attention. Some of these con- 
templated tariff concessions will not go into effect for a little 
time, but if they do become effective the pinch on American in- 
dustry will be more and more felt. 

Especially will the agricultural interests of this country suf- 
fer, and as canning is an agricultural industry, it, of course, is 
included. Take the important question of American flour as an 
example. A long investigation was made in Germany of the 
possibility of dividing flour into two classes—luxury and com- 
mercial—with a higher tariff on the former. On a technical 
basis the classification was so devised that American flours as 
ordinarily exported would have been placed in the luxury class, 
and theretofore subject to the higher duty. 

The negotiations between these countries failed because of 
certain concessions which the latter country was not willing to 
make, but if it had been put into effect, or should be put into 
effect, the United States wheat growers would be the sufferer 
and the present troubles of the farmer would be added to just 
that much. 

Indicating the views of Government officials, especially in 
Germany, France and Italy, I was assured that a flexible or bar- 
gaining clause in our tariff law would be welcomed, and the 
countries named are today in a position to put any such agree- 
ment into effect should our Congress amend. the present tariff 
law to the extent of permitting such concessions. 

There is a weakness in such a bargaining clause, provided 
the Congress of the United States should permit the conces- 
sion only in kind, that is, on similar products. This is not de- 
sirable either for the foreign countries or for our own. There 
are today, however, many articles coming into this country upon 
which, following the example of European countries, a higher 
tariff rate could be fixed for bargaining purposes. 

I was particularly interested in the present German situa- 
tion. Our Commercial Attache and Embassy officials are power- 
less under the present law to negotiate any concessions. Our 
only hope at present is to pick up the crumbs let fall by Ger- 
many in their commercial treaty negotations, or, as it was put 
to me, the United States today is like the small boy trying to get 
into the circus under the coat-tails of France, Italy, Germany, 
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Jugo-Slavia and other countries, none of whose export interests 
compare in size or importance with those of the United States. 

Examples of this high tariff apply particularly to the relief 
afforded American automobile manufacturers. Recently a com- 
mercial treaty was negotiated between Italy and Germany which 
automatically reduced the rates on certain classes of automo- 
biles. This has favored the sale of American motor cars, par- 
ticularly the smaller type, because the Italians are interested 
chiefly in the sale of small cars and the tariff concessions were 
especially designed to aid their industry, Our automobile as- 
sembling plants in Germany have automatically been benefitted 
by this reduction; also assemblers of certain automobile parts 
have been helped by the treaty between France and Germany. 
These reductions were, of course. only for the benefit of the man- 
ufacturers in those countries named, but it happens by chance 
that our manufacturers can take advantage of some of the 
provisions. 

Another reduction of the German tariff is on currants and 
raisins, which may be of some benefit to the growers of these 
fruits in this country. At present negotiations are being con- 
ducted between Germany and Jugo-Slavia for a reduction in 
the German tariff on prunes. If this is conceded, our growers 
will be benefitted. It should be pointed out emphatically that, 
under our present tariff law, American manufacturers can man- 
age to take advantage only of the concessions especially granted 
to third countries. 

While these crumbs are helpful, it should be borne in mind 
that commercial treaties are becoming increasingly more spe- 
cific in their application. Tariff provisions are being more sharp- 
ly defined and there is the possibility of tariff concessions being 
so carefully drawn that they will be of advantage to other coun- 
tries, but fail to include the United States. 

Today it is frankly admitted that German Government offi- 
cials are continually investigating the possibility of making new 
discriminations which will let in the products of only those 
countries which make Germany similar concessions. This will 
leave American products in the higher tariff classification. 

I do not share the feeling that there is undue prejudice 
against goods manufactured in the United States. Much of the 
talk that we read in the newspapers about this feeling seems to 


be publicity from the tongue of the soap box orator, either in or 
out of Government life. 


Italy. 


Through the commercial attache of our Department of 
Commerce I was able to obtain considerable information in 
rsd and also furnish some data which may be of value in the 

uture. 

On account of the efforts of our tomato canners to increase 
tariff duties, I anticipated considerable feeling on the part of 
the Italian canners. However, they did not seem so much inter- 
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ested in this, and I explained to them that our tariff at one 
time had been 40 per cent on tomatoes and for some unaccount- 
able reason had been reduced to 15 per cent; also that the pres- 
ent effort of the American canners did not anticipate an increase 
beyond 22% per cent. 


What seemed to worry them the most was that they felt 
their products were being discriminated against by our Gov- 
ernment food officials. As is well known, large quantities of 
Italian tomato products are refused entry through our custom 
houses because they do not comply with the Food and Drugs 
Act. When it was explained to them that the law was enforced 
impartially, and several instances quoted, they seemed to be en- 
tirely satisfied. I believe that these assurances will go far to- 
ward overcoming any feeling of a like kind in the future. 


Italy is a small consumer of American canned foods, the 
reason given being that some years ago some of our canned 
foods of poor quality were sent there, and this gave the impres- 
sion that American canners did not put up a _ good product. 
However, there is some consumption of canned foods, fruits 
being quite popular, also peas, and I found canned corn in some 
of the grocery stores. 


Some figures on the Italian production of tomatoes for can- 
ning may be interesting. The average yield per acre in the 
Italian tomato-growing districts in 1926 was 6.1 tons per acre. 
This compares with the 1925 yield of 5.1 tons per acre and the 
1926 yield of 3.8 tons tons per acre in the United States. 

The production of raw tomatoes in Italy in 1926 is reported 
to have been 582,230 tons, as compared with 633,930 tons in 
1925 and 830,170 tons in 1924. 


The amount of raw tomatoes required for the 1,800,000 
cases of peeled tomatoes, 60,000 cases of American style tomato 
sauce, and 125,000 to 150,000 quintals of concentrated tomato 
paste reported as produced in Italy in 1926, is estimated at 240,- 
000 tons, which is about 42 per cent of the total Italian tomato 
crop. 

In understand that the plum shaped tomatoes are used in 
packing peeled tomatoes, and the round, ordinary tomatoes for 
paste and sauce. The average 1926 price for the former was 
$29.00 a ton, and for the latter $20.00 a ton. These figures are 
of interest as compared with the prices paid in this country. 


When it comes to the question of labor—and the canning of 
tomatoes requires a great deal of handling—there is a marked 
difference in comparison with the United States. In Italy the 
highest priced male help which we might term skilled receive 
$.90 to $1.00 a day; female help about $.50 a day. As long as 
labor is cheap as it is in Italy, there is little inducement for tie 
canners to buy labor-saving machinery, although some is being 
installed in the larger plants. 


I was told that the Italian tomato industry is in critical 
condition. According to the figures previously quoted, it has 
been suffering for the past three years from “over-production.” 
It is also suffering from a loss in the local market for tomaio 
paste, owing to the poor quality of tomato paste thrown on the 
home markets during the past two years. 


According to a statement made by Dr. Scarpitti, of the 
Canned Goods Institute, the deterioration in the quality of to- 
mato paste has resulted in a permanent alienation of the public 
taste for this product. Dr. Scarpitti feels that peeled tomatoes 
will take the place of tomato paste and the change is perma- 
nent; also that the direction of the industry will be more and 
more toward an incresed production of peeled tomatoes and a 
restriction of the output of tomato paste, except in the case of 
certain well-known brands which have continued to maintain 
‘their high standard, and will be sold on a quality basis. 


The Italian canners have an association, membership in 
which is an obligation under the law. The management of this 
association is largely in the hands of the canners themselves, as 
the Government has only a limited representation on the board 
of directors. They have adopted an inspection system and this 
is now being developed. Under the law the association has 
great power and can order the arrest of its members for dis- 
cbeying any of its rules and regulations. While this association 
has not yet accomplished a great deal, it is felt that it will be a 
power for good. 


The Italian canners are greatly interested in the research 
work that is being done by the National Canners Association. I 
carried with me a memorandum covering the technical work 
that is being done by our Research Laboratory, and they were 
so much interested in this they asked for a copy, which they 
said would be translated into Italian and published in a Govern- 
ment paper issued under the direction of their Association and 
circulating primarily among their canners. 
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France. 


As everyone knows, the canning industry started in France, 
the original discovery having been made by Nicholas Appert. 
His business still survives, the management of the present gen- 
eration being in the hands of Roy Chevallier Appert. 

It will be remembered that in 1919 when Mr. Gerber was 
president of the National Canners Association, the Board of 
Directors sent a testimonial to Mr. Appert, and in visiting his 
office I found that it occupied an honored place among his prized 
possessions. It seemed quite a coincidence that Mr. Gerber, the 
president who signed the testimonial, should have been with me 
on this visit. Mr. Appert was very much delighted with this 
testimonial, and I feel that additional recognition should be ex- 
tended to the name of Appert by voting to the present genera- 
tion a life honorary membership in the National Canners Asso- 
ciation. 

Canned foods in France are distinctly in the luxury class. 
The principal places that they can be obtained, so I was told, 
are in the best hotels and restaurants, and this is the class of 
trade to which French canners cater especially. 

With proper education, and the right prices, it should be 
easy to interest a large portion of the population of France in 
American canned foods. A closer contact with the French in- 
dustry is most important, because there is danger of possible 
spoilage and its attending consequences, owing to low tempera- 
ture processing, and this might prove damaging not only to 
their industry, but to that of the United States as well. 

It seemed best to meet the French canners in a spirit of 
frankness, offering to give information as well as to receive it, 
should they be so inclined to give it. This frankness won the 
unqualified friendship and appreciation, especially of those can- 
ners who realize the importance of scientific research. 

It is only fair to say that the canning industry in the United 
States is strides and strides ahead of any other country on re- 
search. As I became acquainted with the scientific men, this 
was more and more apparent to me. The work of our labora- 
tory, especially on heat penetration, was known and had the re- 
spect of practically every scientific man with whom I came in 
contact. 

One of the most interesting interviews with government 
officials was that with M. Eugene Roux Ministere de |’Agricul- 
ture (Minister of Agriculture), who has charge of the sanita- 
tion and scientific direction of the canning industry, and also ts 
at the head of the Bureau des Fraudes. This means in English 
that he is the principal officer in charge of the enforcement of 
their food laws. Unfortunately, we did not speak the same ian- 
guage, but through an interpreter a pleasant and profitable 
hour was enjoyed with him. He stated he was intensely inter- 
ested in our research work and expressed admiration for the 
thoroughness with which our canners are preparing their prod- 
ucts. This contact should be of value, as his office has the final 


‘say on all imported canned foods, as well as on those manufac- 


tured in that country. 


M. Roux was particularly interested in a discussion re- 
garding the packing of soaked peas. The French food officials 
are vigilant in preventing this practice, but in some instances 
the work has been so cleverly done it has ben almost impossible 
to secure convictions. Through their laboratory they have 
worked out a method of examination which makes prosecution 
possible. They were very much interested in the attitude of our 
Government officials and canners on this important subject. 


I also met Docteur Georges Filaudeau, Chemiste Experte, 
Directeur du Laboratoire Central du Ministere de ]’Agiculture 
(Chemical Expert, Director of the Cental Laboratory of the 
Ministry of Agricuture.) This gentleman works under the di- 
rection of M. Roux, and is the official in direct charge of the en- 
forcement of the food laws. 

At the suggestion of M. Roux I called on Docteur A. Gau- 
ducheau, Director Ecole Technique de ]’Alimentation (Director 
of the Technical School of Nutriticn), an institute entirely sup- 
ported by the French Government. He is also connected with 
the Pasteur Institute. Dr. Gauducheau was somewhat familiar 
with our research work and expressed the greatest interest and 
desire to co-operate fully with our organization, funishing us 
with results of all of his research. I am taking the liberty of 
quoting from a letter written to me by Dr. Gauducheau imme- 
diately after our interview: : 

“I have the honor to return herewith the list of scientific 
publications which you kindly loaned me when I had the pleas- 
ure of making your acquaintance. * * * I was already fa- 
miliar with some of these original reports prepared by the most 
eminent bacteriologists in your country. This list shows that 
your Association has selected for its technical advisers men who 
are the best qualified and the highest authorities in their line.” 
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Don’t Take Chances 


Insure your Supplies, cans, labels, 
shooks, etc., against fire. Their loss 
at this season might easily be disastrous. 
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His letter raises a question in reference to a safe tempera- 
ture for destroying certain undesirable bacteria. This question 
can best be answered by our scientific men. Continuing, Dr. 
Gauducheau says: 

“T shall be glad to receive the publications which you are 


willing to send me concerning the physiology and microbiology 


of foods, particularly those which are mentioned on the enclosed 
list. will send you in exchange a list of some reports which I 
have published on alimentary microbiology and hygiene. 

“The powerful aid which you are giving to your laboratories 
is the object of our admiration and deserves the warmest eulo- 
gies of all advocates of progress.” 

Docteur Bidault, Directeur du Laboratoire de Microbiologie 
(Director of the Microbiological Laboratoy, Military Office of 
Subsistence), is also connected with the Pasteur Institute. He 
is deeply interested in canned foods and is the author of Con- 
servation de la Viande et du Poisson” (Conservation of Meat 
and Fish). This publication gives credit to the work that has 
been done on heat penertation by our laboratories, and particu- 
larly mentions Dr. Bigelow’s name. 

I also called on Docteur Robert Fillon, Chef du Laboratoire 
de Paris, Office Scientifique et Technique des Peches Maritimes 
(Chief of the Laboratory of Paris, Scientific and Technical Of- 
fice of the Maritime Fisheries). He was particularly interested 
in canned sardines and showed me an experimental pack that 
he had put up over two years ago, which was completed with- 
out any sterilization. 

The most important perhaps of all of the contacts in France 
was a visit to the Pasteur Institute. When the Pasteur Insti- 
tute is referred to, most of us think of the cure for mad dog 
bites and of pasteurized milk, but Louis Pasteur did far more 
than this. When Appert showed how perishable foods could be 
kept from spoiling, it was Pasteur who showed why they kept. 
Pasteur laid the scientific foundation of the canning industry. 

It was my privilege to meet Professor Gabriel Bertrand, 
Membre de I’Institut, Professeur a la Faculte des Sciences et a 
l’Institut Pasteur (Member of the Institute, Professor on the 
Faculty of Sciences and at the Pasteur Institute). Professor 
Bertrand is largely responsible for the policy of the Pasteur In- 
stitute. I found, much to my surprise, that the Pasteur Insti- 
tute had for the past thirty or thirty-five years been conducting 
research on problems which were closely akin to the canning in- 
dustry. I asked for bulletins which had been issued covering 
this work, but it was impossible to get them because of the pres- 
ent financial condition of the Institute, which had been seriously 
crippled during and since the World War. This literature un- 
doubtedly will be of great value to the canning industry, and I 
assume the responsibility of making a grant of $1,000 to the 
Pasteur Institute for the purpose of assembling all of the data, 
not only of the work done there, but by other French savants 
as well. It will probably take about six months to assemble this 
literature, but it undoubtedly will add much to our present 
knowledge on this important subject. 


The Senior Assistant to Professor Bertrand is Docteur 
Michel Macheboeuf, Preparateur a la Faculte des Sciences (As- 
sistant to the Faculty of Science). As he spoke English and 
acted as interpreter, my last interview with Dr. Bertrand was 
far more satisfactory. They were very much interested in vita- 
mins, and_the scientific world owes much to the Pasteur Insti- 
tute, especially Professor Bertrand, for his original discovery 
on this important subject. 

While Europe is much freer of alleged illnesses due to can- 
ned foods than the United States, it was deemed advisable to 
make an arrangement for the investigation of any outbreaks of 
illness in France in which canned foods are involved. Negotia- 
tions for such an arrangement are now progressing, and it is 
hoped that investigations of this kind can be carried out under 
the direction of Pasteur Institute. 

Germany. 

With the proper adjustment of tariffs, which is commented 
upon elsewhere in this report, Germany offers an excellent mar- 
ket for our canning industry. This country is recovering very 
quickly from its disastrous war experiences. The people have 
gone to work, regardless of sex. I noticed that this was espe- 
cially true in traveling through the farming communities, where 
as many women could be seen in the field planting crops as men. 
It is the only country in Europe I know of which has reduced 
its taxes since the war. The turn-over tax, which is a large rev- 
enue producer, has been reduced from over 2 per cent to less 
than 1 per cent. The people look prosperous and seem prosper- 
ous, and mighty glad to be alive and get back to work. 

Canning in Germany is an industry of some consequence. 
The canning of peas is expanding, I understand, especially in 
the region of the Harz Mountains, where some American pea 
canning machinery has recently been sold. 
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It was impossible to get any accurate line on the output be- 
cause no production statistics are collected either by the Gov- 
ernment or individuals. 

I was impressed with the campaign now being conducted 
for the purpose of inducing the pecple to eat German canned 
foods. Displayed in many retail grocery stores was this sign: 


DEUTSCHE-KAUFF GERMANS! BUY 
DEUTSCHE KONSERVEN GERMAN CANNED FOODS 


It is evident that this sign would not have been displayed 
but for the fact that American canned foods stand so well there. 
This is equally true of other goods of American manufacture. 

I was surprised at the inroads that our manufacturers are 
making in competition with home manufactured products. An 
instance of this is a large manufacturing concern making re- 
frigeration plants and a prominent safety razor concern. I could 
cite a dozen other striking instances. In every case the product 
is being sold at a price well above the cost of the German-made 
product, and the German consumers are particularly anxious to 
purchase American goods because they believe they have a su- 
perior value. These inroads on the home manufactured products, 
I am reliably informed, are largely due to American salesman- 
ship. Manufacturers anxious for this business have brought 
American sales managers into the country and the local sales- 
men, Germans of course, are trained in the American methods 
of selling goods. I was advised that it was almost impossible 
to gain any foothold in any other way. Some manufacturers 
have appointed German agents and are leaving it to them to 
compete with German methods, but the results are not nearly so 
satisfactory as where American methods have been cmployed. 


One practice of some German importers, to evade the pres- 
ent high duty on American canned foods that contain sugar or 
syrup, is, to my mind, not conducive to the continued popularity 
of American canned foods. It appears that certain German im- 
porters of canned fruits have the-cans opened prior to their ar- 
rival at the frontier, which permits the shipments to enter under 
the lower tariff schedule as fruit pulp, the duty on which is 
from five to ten marks per 100 kilograms as against an average 
of about 60 marks per 100 kilograms if the shipments are en- 
tered in their original condition. The fruits are then shipped to 
a dealer who re-cans them in other containers. The quality of 
the original product is very much impaired. I tasted some re- 
canned pineapple, and if this was a sample, our good Hawaiian 
friends would not recognize their product. 


There is great interest in Germany in canned fish, especially 
salmon. The German people are anxious to know more about 
this product and there is an opportunity there for a liberal edu- 
cation which will greatly increase consumption. I was especial- 
ly requested to see that suitable literature was furnished for this 
purpose. 


I regret very much there was no opportunity, before leav- 
ing Germany, for me to become acquainted with the Government 
officials of that country who have charge of the enforcement of 
the food laws. I was reliably informed, though, that the re- 
search work of our laboratories was much appreciated. There 
is an opportunity in Germany to acquaint the canners with our 
processes, for it seems that they are also using low temperatures 
for the preservation of their products. 


Switzerland. 

My visit to this little county was brief and not productive 
of results, because of an unfortunate misunderstanding which 
caused me to miss a Swiss scientist who would have been able to 
put me in touch with the proper government officials. 

I noticed with interest in one of the grocery store windows 


the brand of a well-known United States canner, and the prod- 
uct was corn. 
England. 


England has always been a large market for canned foods. 
Originally it re-exported considerable quantities of canned foods 
under the labels of well-known English distributors. This prac- 
tice, though, seems to have largely passed, and the reason given 
me was that canners of the United States are now seeking direct 
representation in the different countries, instead of letting their 
good pass through English distributors. 

The British Government officials, as well as many of its 
leading scientific men, have had some contact with our research 
laboratories. This contact has produced a favorable impression 
and I was especially impressed with the fact that the English 
food officials had accepted the explanation of our laboratories 
in reference to hydrogen springers in fruit. 


We are more interested in READERS than in subscribers. 
The Canning Trade’s big family are all readers. 
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Great Britain is doing her best to encourage her industries. 
There is a standing arrangement by which any industry can ob- 
tain for scientific research a grant from the Crown equal to what 
the industry is willing to contribute for this purpose. If our 
United States Congress were as liberally inclined, what a won- 


derful impetus it would be to American manufacturers te 


finance research. 

A school for canning is maintained by the government 
under a direct grant from the Treasury. The Director of this 
school is Sir Wm. Bate Hardy, F. R. S., of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and a member of the Government Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, with whom I had a most pleasant in- 
terview. He has been in the United States several times and 
paid a high compliment to the scientific work which has been 
done by this Association. He stated that he respected this work 
so highly he did not anticipate duplicating any which had been 
established by our laboratory. 

I met Sir A. Daniel Hall, of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
He was particularly interested in the raw products reseach of 
our association, and have arranged to give him full informa- 
tion of this department of our organization. 


An opportunity was afforded for an interview with Dr. J. 
M. Hamill, of the Ministry of Health Medical Staff. Dr. Hamill 
discussed several live topics, including the toxicity of tin salts, 
and it was a pleasure to explain to him that our government 
Bureau of Chemistry was about to conclude a research which 
would establish that tin salts from canned foods, being practi- 
cally insoluble, are in no way harmful to the human system. 

Sir Robert Robertson, who is at the head of the Govern- 
ment laboratory, was not in London, but I met his assistant, Mr. 
G. Stubbs, C. B. E., F. I. C. This gentleman was most courteous 
and in the hour we spent together we covered many interesting 
topics. 

Great Britain has an organization of public analysts, which, 
while not official, works in the closest harmony with the Gov- 
ernment officials. The president of this organization, Mr. E. R. 
Polton, F. I. C., received me most kindly. He, too, was warm 
in his praise for our research work. 


It was most unfortunate that I was unable to see Dr. W. G. 
Savage, Health and Food Officer of the County of Somerset. Dr. 
Savage has been in our laboratories in Washington and has 
maintained a contact ever since the visit. He has done a great 
deal of work on canned foods and much of this work has been 
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published. While unable to meet him personally, it was through 
his courtesy that I secured the interview with Sir W. B. Hardy. 


The canning industry is ably represented in London by a 
section of the local Chamber of Commerce, and this is also true 
in Liverpool, the two Chambers of Commerce working in close 
harmony with each other. 


It was my pleasure to meet Chairman Machin, of the Lon- 
don Section, also Vice-President Stannard Baylis. Both gentle- 
men were most courteous. Mr. Baylis gave me practically all 
of his time during my stay in London. He, as well as other rep- 
resentatives of the trade who are large handlers of American 
canned foods, did not have any conception of the care and thor- 
oughness with which the members of the National Canners As- 
sociation are protecting their products through ample research. 
They expressed an opinion that if British consumers were ac- 
quainted with this research, the consumption of American can- 
ned foods would be greatly increased. 


As in other countries visited, I believe it highly important 
that the English Government officials, and through them the 
canners, be acquainted with our processing methods. 


The result of the distressing outbreak of food poisoning in 
Scotland two years ago, blamed on canned foods, although they 
were in no way responsible, prompts us to suggest establishing 
a system of investigation of all alleged cases of illness from 
canned foods that may arise in Great Britain. 


While I am not in a position to report definite arrangements, 
progress was made in this direction. It seems certain that with- 
in a reasonable length of time a system similar to what we have 
in this country, and working through appropriate recognized 
agencies, is assured. While I have not used much space in mak- 
ing this statement, my efforts in this direction consumed a large 
portion of my time while in London. 


It is a pleasure to say that in all the countries visited I was 
kindly received by their government officials, and my report 
would be incomplete without an expression of my sincere ap- 
preciation of the assistance I received from representatives of 
our Department of Commerce. The men in the Department’s 
foreign trade service combine competency with courtesy and a 
real desire to be helpful. Secretary Hoover, and Director Klein, 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, are to be 
congratulated on the efficiency of the splendid organization they 
have developed. 
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Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters 


Every open link style of detachable chain, running 
under a working strain, becomes longer than it was 


and should be. 


Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters are tools using a 
compound leverage principle, by which hooks of 
detachable chain links are easily drawn together to 
take up the wear and stretch. 


Keep detachable chain of proper length, with Ideal Chain 
Pat. Sept. 8, 1914 Adjusters, so that the links correctly fit the pitch line of the 
sprockets on which they run, and you will prevent delays and more than double the life of your chain. 


We sell Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters with the distinct understanding that if they are not satisfactory we will ac- 
cept their return. Thousands of these adjusters have been sold and are saving money for their users. 


A descriptive pamphlet, showing prices and sizes, will be mailed on request. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 
Kewaunee Wisconsin 


Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Ensilage Distributors. 
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_ Before you place your future order, your order for delivery a 
after the 1927 crop is harvested, write us for prices for any 
variety, in any quantity, for any date of shipment, and we 

will be glad to quote you. a 
If there are any spot goods needed throughout this Spring and 

Summer, please give us the opportunity of quoting. 
Business founded 143 years ago. | 
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NORTHWEST WELL SOLD UP 


COMMUNICATION from the Special Correspon- 
dent of “The Canning Trade,” who will cover the 
canning and marketing operations of the great 


Northwestern territory, came too late to be included in’ 


last issue’s market reports. But it is so interesting that 
we give it this week. You may expect this market ser- 
vice each week from now on. 


Portland, Ore., May 17, 1927. 


The recent movement of spot foods has depleted 
several lines, with the result that the situation is much 
stronger than it was two weeks ago. 

A comprehensive survey of spot stocks in North- 
west canners’ hands on April 1 indicated that of the six 
principal items, i. e., apples, pears, blackberries, cher- 
ries, prunes and loganberries, only 4.9 per cent re- 
mained unsold. These items were divided as follows: 


414% 
1234, % 
3 % 


Buying has been heavy since April 1, with the re- 
sult that pears, cherries and prunes are practically all 
cleaned up. There exists only a small stock of apples. 
Blackberries, of which there was considerable surplus, 
have been moving rapidly. A check just completed 
indicates that spot stocks of this item have been re- 
duced by 25 or 30 per cent within the past thirty days. 

All spot goods have been, and are still, being of- 
fered by Northwest canners at considerably under re- 
placement prices for 1927 pack. 


An ordinary label is just a 
label. A Gamse Label is an 
advertisement. 


H.GAMSE & BRO, 
ithographers 


GAMSE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND | 
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There is no indication yet as to when future prices 
will be announced. The majority of canners prefer to 
wait until they have more definite information regard- 
ing crops. Protracted cold weather during blossom 
period, together with frost, occasioned considerable 
damage to cherries, pears and apples in the larger pro- 
ducing districts in Oregon and Washington. Until the 
June drop occurs it will be impossible to definitely esti- 
mate this damage, although it is reported as extremely 
serious in some districts. 

Oregon growers estimate that red raspberries will 
produce approximately 50 to 75 per cent of a normal 
crop. Washington growers estimate 75 per cent crop. 
Strawberries in Oregon and Washington have not to 
date been seriously hurt. Some districts in Washing- 
ton report frost damage to their prospective crop to 
the extent of 20 per cent. 

Loganberries in Oregon will produce, it is esti- 
mated, 50 or 75 per cent of a crop, due to winter 
damage. 

Seven of the larger Northwest canners in Oregon 
and Washington recently organized the Canners Ser- 
vice Corporation. There has been an urgent need for 
some time for more detailed statistical information re- 
garding quantity of fruit packed, stocks in packers’ 
and jobbers’ hands, a more thorough standardization 
of quality of canned foods produced and better mar- 
keting methods. 

As a means of making available the necessary re- 
liable statistics these seven canners joined in the for- 
mation of this organization which will undertake to 
serve the industry more in detail. This, of course, 
will not in any way encroach on the activities or func- 
tions of the Northwest Canners Association. 

It is hoped that through the co-operation of brok- 
ers and jobbers, and of other canners, dependable sta- 
tistics may be had indicating the comparative move- 
ment of canned foods into consumption, quantities 
packed, stocks in canners’ and jobbers’ hands, etc., 
which should result in orderly marketing and tend to 
avoid a repetition of the more or less disastrous results 
which have been caused in the past by early contracts 
starting too high, with a tendency to reduce consump- 
tion and demoralization at the close of the marketing 
season. 

Considering the extremely healthy spot situation 
and the fact that Northwest canners have withheld 
naming their prices, it appears that a very favorable 
sales condition is being developed for 1927 pack, when 
prices covering same are announced. 


The life object of The Canning Trade is to help the canner— 
in dollars and cents. Tell “the other” canner to read it. 


—Since 1913— Refesence: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
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CARLOADS 


used 


CANNING 
MACHINERY 


In absolutely 
FIRST CLASS CONDITION 


Write or Wire Your Requirements 


A. K. Robins & Company, Inc. 


Block bounded by LOMBARD STREET, CONCORD STREET 
and WEST FALLS AVENUE 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


We manufacture and sell No. 10 Fillers, Can Conveyors 
with Syruping attachments; Tomato Drainage Tables for 
piece work peeling and glad to quote on your requirements 
otherwise. 

Frank M. Wright Co., 512 Second Ave., Olean, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— 


1 used No. 10 ‘“‘BUFFALO’’ Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 11 “BUFFALO” Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 1-A ‘““‘BUFFALO’’ Kraut Cutter. 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— 
65000 size 24 inch Solder Hemmed Caps 
125000 size 14 inch Solder Hemmed Caps 
20000 size No. 10 Sanitary Covers 
2 only Durant Can Counters Model F. 
2 only Adjustable Canco Can Straighteners 2s & 3s 
2 only Canco Straighteners for No. 10s. 
Will sell or trade for canned foods. What have you to offer. 
The Dana Company, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


FOR SALE—Almost new Tomato Canning Machinery 
including one type ‘*B’’ Universal Exhauster used only two 
weeks. 

Dixon, House & Bahr, [nc., Park Ridge, N. J. 


FOR SALE— 
2 150 H. P. Fitzgibbons Boilers rating 125 |b. 
pressure 
2 Doig Nailing Machines, Standard belt driven 
and 1 portable electrically driven 
D. E. Foote & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Townsend Bean Cutter 
1 Langsenkamp Catsup Refinisher 
1 Ayars Continuous Straight Line Exhaust Box 


36 Crates. Oapacity 72 No. 3 
2 1000 gallon Cypress Tanks 
2 1000 gallon Sprague-Coils with traps for Tomato 


Pulp 
1 Ayars Sanitary Tomato Washer 
1 Bucklin Cyclone 
1 25H. P. Steam Engine 
1 
1 


Steam Hoist 
Wescott Peeling Table. 
Fittings 
6 2 Wheel Trucks. 
The A. W. Colter Canning Co., 2249 Beechmont Ave., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Capacity 40. Pipe and 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY FOR SALE— 
2 Zastrow Sizers and Slicers 
Zastrow Coring Machines 
Mitchell Double Grater 
Chisholm-Scott Single Grader, all in good 
condition. 
D. E. Foote & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FOR SALE—Several good used Steam Jacketed Copper 
Kettles. 
The Bucyrus Copper Kettle Works Co., Bucyrus Ohio 


— HO 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—One No. 2 and No. 10 Merrelle Soule Corn 
Cooker and Filler. 18’? Hydraulic Cider Press. Pulper or 
Finisher for Apple Sauce. No. 10 Exhauster, Cooker and 
Cooler. 


Address Box A-1498 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One Harris Hoist. 
Address Box A-1504 care of The Canning Trade. 


Seed For Sale 


FOR SALE—2! bushels Burpee’s Improved Kindey 
Wax Beans. Vaughan Seed Store stock. Price on applica- 
tion. 

New Era Canning Company, New Era, Mich. 


FOR SALE—75 bu. Maryland grown Stowell’s Ever- 
green Seed Corn. H. P. Strasbaugh, 
Aberdeen, Md, 


Cabbage Plants—25 Million now ready. 8 varieties of 
fine large field grown. Can ship4 million per day, from 
Franklin, Va. Tomato plants 6 varieties ready. We guar- 
antee good merchantable plants and delivered good condi- 
tion any State. Wire, phone or write or come to our farms. 


J. P. Councill Co., Wholesale Growers, Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE— 
25 Bushels Giant Green Stringless Bean Seed 
Leonard’s Growing. 
50 Bushels Henderson’s Bush Lima Beans Seed 
Ferrys Growing. } 
The Torsch-Summers Company, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—30 barrels, about 7500 ears, Clark’s Nar- 
row Grain Evergreen Seed Corn, 33f per ear fob Frederick. 
Staley Canning Co., Frederick, Md. 


. 
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For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—If interested in buying a Canning Plant in 
the heart of the Tri-State territory, and the best known lo- 
cation for volume production, with plant having large and 
modern equipment, wonderful transportation facilities, large 
acreage obtainable for Tomatoes, Corn, Beans, Pickles, Pump- 
kin, Sweet potatoes, Peas, Apples, Strawberries and other 
small Fruits and at reasonable terms, write to 

Box A-1449 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Fully equipped cannery in Delaware, to 
handle tomatoes, fruits, sweet potatoes etc. Good growing 
location, abundant crops, good labor condition. On rail- 
road. 


Address Box A-1483 care of The Canning Trade. 


FACTORY FOR SALE—Tomato Canning Plant For 
Sale with house. Located in Central New York, 6000 
square feet floor space, specializing on Fancy N. Y. State 
Tomatoes. Building and equipment new. Acreage con- 
tracted, Will stay with buyer through 1927 season if 
wanted or will sell half interest to live young man with sell- 
ing ability. 

Address Box A-1500 care of The Canning Trade. 


Miscellancous 


DISTRIBUTION for New York. We have an establish- 
ed clientele in the grocery trade, have ample storage space 
and good facilities for distributing a specialty or staple line. 
Would like to hear from packers who want to enter this 
market. 


Address Box A-1503 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
10 Kegs No. 4 Cement Coated Box Nails 
2 Kegs No. 5 Cement Coated Box Nails, at bargain 
prices. 
For canners wood cases. 
The Felton Packing & Mfg. Co., Felton, Del. 


WANTED—To lease canning factory in Western Mary- 
land or nearby Pennsylvania, for Beans, Corn and Toma- 
toes for this season. ; 

Address Box A-1493 care of The Canning Trade. 


Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED-—S8uperintendent employ<d three ) ears 
in plant must make a change April 1st as former employer has sold 
plant packing Peas, Tomatoes, String Beans and all Fruits. Best 
of references. 


Address Box B-1480 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Canning Expert. 23 ears experience 
in Fruits, Vegetables, Jams, Pickles, and fancy Glace Fruit. Wants 
leading position at once. Can give A 1 references. 

Address Box B-1488 car gof The Canning Trade. 
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POSITION WANTED—Salesman and Sales Executive with long 
experience among wholesale and retail grocers, canners and brokers, 
has alsv successfully trained others, desires connectiin with res- 
ponsible concern, where honest effort, hard work together with ability 
will be appreciated- 


Address Box B-1481 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Canner of many years experience in 
fu!l line of fruits and vegetables packed in New York State desires 
position as plant superintendent. 

Address Box B-1484 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED-—I can design, build and sell Canning 
Machinery. OrI will consult on cannery buildings or equipment. 
Temporary or permanent work wanted. 

Address Box B-1495 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED—Manager, linguist, expert up-to-the- 
minute knowledge of fish canning, specialist in ultra-rapid scientific- 
mechanical- system of conserving fish, seeks management of first 
class, ale to build and organize new factories. 

Write Rag Signorini, Bosa, Sardegna. Italy 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent and Processor, many 


years experience packing Tomatoes, Sweet Potatoes and a full line 
of Fru'ts. Can give good references. 


Address Box B-1499 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—Position as preserves and jelly cook over 20 years 
experience or will take in hand to operate small plant on commission 
or half profits. Preference given to small plant with opportunity 
for extension. (ood trade connection. 

Address Box B-1501 care of The Canning Trade. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—Large manufacturer in Eastern part of country 
has opening for experienced manufacturer of Jams snd Jellies. 
St ite expzrience, references and salary desired. 

Address Box B-1°02 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—For Season in Western Canada thoroughly experi- 
enced field man for vegetable cannery. State experience and refer- 
ences and remuneration expected. No applications without full 
details will be considered. 

Addrees Box B-1485 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Thoroughly experienced man to run Bliss No. 22 N 
Locker with Slaysman Feed. Give qualifications and references in 
first letter. Factory in New England. 


Address Box B-1496 care of The Canning Trade. 


Are You Losing Money 
By Using Field Crates? 


We do not know of a single 
canner who has used the % 
field Hamper who has changed 


back to crates. 


Our long list of pleased custom- 
ers is our best salesman. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Inc. 


54 Field Hamper Portsmouth, Va. 


| 
} 
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Advantages of 2 bu. ham- 
pers over field crates: 
—Hampers nest when empty crates 


won't. 

—Fruits and vegetables carry better 
in hampers. 

— Hampers speed up field work. 


SWING’S 5% HAMPERS 
ARE BEST QUALITY. 
Give usa chance to prove 
our claims. 


Send us an inquiry. 


RIDGELY, MD. 


SOUDER MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Continuous Cookers Can Straighteners 
Coolers Filling Tables 
Monel Crushers 


Catalog on Request BRIDGETON, N. J. 


50 Years of Service to Cannears 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


q Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 
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CAN PRICES 


1927 Prices 


The American Can Company announces 
the following term contract prices, f.o.b. 
its factories, for standard sizes Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts 
of the United States, effective January 3 
1927. 


$15.30 per M 

American Can Co. 


THE BENEFIT 
OF 


25 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN DESIGNING— 
PLANING AND BUILDING CANNING 
MACHINERY, IS YOURS TO COMMAND. 


Consultation & Supervision 
Pertaining to buildings, layout and 


equipment to obtain the highest ef- 
ficency 


Plans Made For Special Machinery 
or Equipment 


—SERVICE— 
Expert advice as to condition of 
second Hand Machinery offered In- 
tending buyers at reasonable 
charges. [I'll tell you its condition 
and worth. 


Phone-Madison-3499- W, or 
Write For Particulars 


C. F. COLBERT 


2841 W. North Ave. Baltimere, Md. 


All Products cooked SUCCESSFULLY, ONLY 
in RETORTS—No Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS RETORT. 
Constructed to use either dry steam or open bath 
process. 


MADE 
BY 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


INC. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 


< 
= 
200's. 
\ 
° 
+ 
: 
BROTHERS 
SWING 
— | 
ean 
: 
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otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 
may take less for a personal reason, 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 

New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


Canned Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 
Balto. 
White Mammoth, No. 
Peeled, NO. covesee 


Medium, 


Medium, No. 2% 
Small No. 24% 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sq. 
Sm No. 1 sq. 
Mam. avo. & 
Small, No. 1 sa... 


BAKED BEANS}{ 


Plain, No. 1 -55 
No. 2 -65 

In Sauce, 18 oz -70 
No. 2 67% 
No. 3 1.40 
No. 10 4.25 

BEANS} 

Stringless, Std. Cut om, No. 2 1.15 
Std. Cut Green, No. 10.......... 4.25 
Std. Who. Gr. 
Who. Gr. No. 10...... oe 5.50 
Std. Cut Wax, No. 2....... -90 
Std. Cut Wax, No. 10........... 4.50 

Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2 


Std. Green, No. 2......... 

Std. White & Gr., No. 

Std. White & Gr., No. 10 
Soaked, No. 2 


Red Kidney, Std. No. 
Std. No. 10 4.25 
BEETSt+ 
Baby, No. 2 1.75 
7-10, No. 2 1.15 
15-20, No. 3 Out 
Cut, No. 2 -90 
Cut, No. 3 1.10 
Whole, No. 10 4.00 
Sliced, No. 10 4.25 
CARROTS} 
No. 2 1.00 
4.00 
sta. No. 2 1.00 
Diced, No. 10 4.50 
CORN¢{ 
Evergreen, NO. -80 
. B. Ca -75 
B. Co .80 
Bx, ‘sta NO. .90 
2. f.0.b Co 
F Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co. 1.00 
F. O. 15 
. ©. B. Co -85 
Standard, Split, NO. 1.00 
No. 10 3.25 


MIXED VEGETABLES}+{ 
Standard, No. 2 
10 


F: No. 2 
No. 10 


OKRA AND TOMATOES} 


Standard, No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.25 
PEA 
No. 1 Sieve, NO. 1.40 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2...... . 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2...... 
, County..... 


0. 10, No. 4 Sieve... 


Std. No. 4 Sieve, No. 1.. 
Ex. Std. No. 2 Sieve, No. i .90 
Fancy Petit Pois, No. .95 
PUMPKIN¢ 
Standard, No. 3 -95 
No. 1 3.25 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. 0. b. Baltimore (unless 


(¢) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 


Balto. N. Y. 

SAUERKRAUT} 

Standard, No. 2. -90 1.00 
No. 2% 1.10 1.20 
No. 3 1.15 1.30 
No. 10 3.75 4.25 

SPINACH} 

Standard, No. 2 190 

No. 3 1.25 1.60 
No. 10 4.00 5.25 

SUCCOTASH}{ 

Std. Green Corn, Green Limas.... 1.25 1.25 

(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes).. 1.20 ....... 

Std. (Green Corn, Dried Limas). ...... 1.30 

SWEET POTATOES} 

Standard, No. 2 -85 -95 
No. 2% 1.00 1.12% 
ino. 3 1.05 1.15 
No. 10 3.25 3.75 

TOMATOES}: 

No. 3, f.o. b. County........ 

Ext. Std, 
No. 

Std. No. 1 -50 65 
2 

No. 3 1 

TOMATO PUREE} 

Std. No. 1, Whole Stock................ -50 
No. 10, Whole Stock woe 600 4.25 

Std. No. 1, Trimmings -47% .60 
IN@. BG, 3.00 4.10 

Canned Fruits 

APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory 

Pa., No. 10 2.75 3.25 

No. 10 2.75 $3.25 

APRICOTS* (California) 

Standard, No. 2% 2.50 2.50 

Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.70 

BLACKBERRIES§ 

Standard, No. 2. 1.45 
No. 10 6.75 
No. 2, Preserved 2.00 
No. 2, in Syrup 1.90 

BLUEBERRIES§ 

No. 10 13.00 12.00 

CHERRIES§ 

Standard, Red, Water, No. 2........ 1.40 1.60 
White, "Syrup, 85 1.80 

Extra Preserved, 1.90 

Red Pitted, No. 10 13.25 

Sour Pitted Red, 10s....... 

California Standard 2%s.. 2.90 
Choice, No. 2% 3.05 
Fancy, No. 2% 3.20 

GOOSEBERRIES§ 

Standard, No. 2 1.00 1.20 
No. 10 5.00 5.50 

PEACHES§ 

California Std., No. 2 BE 2.30 2.00 
Choice, No. 2%, Y. 2.60 2.25 

Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1.. 1.10 1.20 

White, No. 2....... 1.40 1.55 

Extra Standard White, No. 3...... 1.75 1.90 

Seconds, White, No. -30 1.45 

Standard Yellow, No. 2........cssssee 1.40 1.55 

Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3...... oa 


$1 


****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 
but these prices aoprenent the general market at this date. 


) A. E. & Co. 
column headed N. 


(*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 
b. factory. 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Y. indicates f. o. 


Seconds, Yellow, No. 3 1.50 

Selected Yellow, No. 3... 

Pies, Unpecled, NO: 1.20 
Peeled, No. 3 

Unpeeled, No. 10 
Pies, Peeled, NO. 00 

PEARS§ 

— No. 2, in Water.......... 1.05 1.10 

3 1.30 1.55 

mae Stds., No. 2, in Syrup.......... 95 1.25 

No. .& im Water 
No. 3, in Syrup. 1.40 1.65 

Extra Stds., No. 3, in 1.45 1.65 

California, Bartletts, Std., 2%%...... pines 2.15 
2.75 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2...... 
Sliced, Extra Std., No. 2..... 
Grated, Extra Std... NO. 

Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No. 2%... 


Sliced, Std., No. 2% 
Sliced; Extra, No. 2.... 
Sliced; Std., No. 2.... 


Eastern Pée, Water, No. 10 
Porto Rico, ‘No. 10 
RASPBERRIES* 
Black, Water, No. 2 
Red, Water, No. 2.... 
Black, Syrup, No. 
Red, Syrup, No. 2. 
Red, Water, No. 1 
STRAWBERRIESS§ 
Preserved, No. 1 
Preserved, No. 2. 
Extra, Preserved, No. 1... 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2. 
Extra Standard, Syrup, 


Standard, Water, NO. 10 

FRUITS FOR SALAD* 

No. 2% 4.40 -95 
No. 10s 14.75 15.00 

Canned Fish 
ROE* 
10 oz. 1.00 
15 oz. 1.25 1.25 
18 oz. 1.10 1.40 

Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz.. 1.45 1.65 

LOBSTER* 

1.45 
4.40 

OYSTERS* 

Standards, 4 oz. 1.30 1.50 

8 oz. 2.50 2.90 
10 oz. 2.75 3.20 

Selects, 6 oz 2.25 2.45 

SALMON*# 

Red Alaska, 2.85 2.65 

at, No. 

Flat, No. % 

Pink, Tall, No. 1 1.50 1.45 

Chums, Dalle 1.40 1.40 

Medium Red, Talls 

SHRIMP# 

Dry, No. : 1.60 1.50 


Case 
O. B. Eastport, Me., '26 pack 
% Oil Keyless 4.9 
Key, Carton. 
Oil, Decorated...... 
¥% Tomato, Carton .. 
4%, Mustard, Keyless.. 
sf Mustard, Keyless . 
California, ys, per case 


Oval. No. wie 

TUNA FISH—California, per Case 

White, 4s 
White, %s 14.00 
White, 1s 23.50 

Striped, is 14.00 11.00 
Yellow, %s 
Yellow, 1s 


3.10 
3.40 3.50 
2.80 3.10 
.65 
.80 
1.45 
1.65 
4.75 
1-75 
5.25 Shredded, Syrup, = 
1.25 Crushed, Extra, No. 10................ 7.25 11.50 j 
5.25 
1.10 
2.10 
1.30 
1.05 
5.50 
4.50 
1.20 
5.00 
-90 
195 
.95 
1.00 
1.20 
3.75 | 
1.45 3 
0 43.90 
0 75.00 
73.90 
1/30 
0 
No. 3 Sieve, NO. 90 1.20 $16.00 
1.00 
1.15 
1.20 
3.60 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Experts Consider The Industry’s Welfare—Latest 
Authentic Crop Report Shows Real Cut in Acre- 
age, And Poor Condition of Crops—General 
Market Improves—Some Variations In 
Prices—Canners Not Alert 


HE CLINIQUE—tThe event of the week was the 

meeting of the Board of Directors of the N. C. A. 

in Washington, and at which they considered the 
industry’s ills, and pretty thoroughly diagnosed its 
troubles, and briefly the findings might be summarized 
thus: Too many uncertain quality goods packed, and a 
system of marketing all canned foods unchanged dur- 
ing the past forty years and more. The greatest doc- 
tors of industry consulted together with the leading 
scientists, the merchant princes (in the guise of ma- 
chinery-supply men), the legal authorities, the finan- 
cial interests, and mere canners, and the subject (or 
patient) was presented to these eminent practitioners 
by the industry’s highest authority, President Cannon. 
You would like to know the decision of this august body 
and the proposed method of cure, but that will have to 
wait for a better telling of the whole story next week. 
The important thing, from a market standpoint, is that 
they are looking at the real causes, handling them un- 
hesitatingly, and that must mean ultimate correction, 
because after all they are business men. 


The Crop Question—The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, under date of May 25th, gives a reply to 
the question as to whether or not the canners are cut- 
ting their acreages this year that is certain and reli- 
able. You will see by our crop reports, produced in this 
issue, that the canners say they are cutting, and we 
have already contended that the canners so reporting 
are honest in their statements. - But because ultimate 
results often belie these early statements, some men 
think that there is no such thing as honesty about such 
matters as these. 


The Government reports on peas, 161 report- 
ing 124,403 acres in 1926, and for 1927 but 90,179 
acres, a decrease of 28 per cent. It reports the condi- 
tion of the pea crop on May 14th as 81 per cent, as 
against 80 per cent at this time last year. 


Similarly, the condition of snap beans as of May 
15th is reported for 1927 as 74 per cent, compared with 
72 per cent at this time last year. 

The condition of the tomato crop on May 15th is 
reported as 77 per cent, compared with 76 per cent 
last year. 

Having read these unprejudiced Government re- 
ports, you can read our crop reports and find a confir- 
mation of them, and can guide yourself accordingly. 


HE MARKET—There seems to have been a 
rather considerable improvement in the general 


canned foods market this past week. This has 


been coming on gradually, and it may be expected ww 
continue. The buyers are beginning to see that they 
have nothing to gain in waiting, either in spots or fu- 
tures, and the wise among them are gathering in the 
real bargains while they can be gotten. The number 
of canners that will not operate this season, together 
with the cuts in acreage, promise an almost certain 
reduction in the 1927 packs; and what is, possibly, 
more important, most canners now see clearly that they 
cannot afford to pack poor goods this year. Given a 
better quality pack, with less of it, the market is bouid 
to react. And that is causing many buyers to quietly 
cover. Spots have been traded in rather largely, and 
there is some business in futures, though not what it 
should be. . 

‘In this immediate market there has been a litile 
war among the spinach packers, cutting prices to keep 
the “other fellow” from getting business, and all to the 
benefit of the buyers. As a result, spinach is quoted 
down this week: 2s, 90c; 214s, $1.20 53s, $1.25, and 10s 
nominally at $4. The best of the crop is in, and can- 
ning will slow down from now on. 

Beans—There is a good deal heard also of the 
price cutter in future beans. This again is merely a 
local ailment, the same as above referred to, and 
the main points of which seem to be to see how much 
money they can make the other fellow lose while they 
are also losing. Generally speaking the bean market is 
quite strong because spot stocks of beans are very low. 

Beets—There has been a quite good demand for 
beets and the market again is weak through the can- 
ners’ own fault. There are sellers of beets at low prices 
without any good cause, for other canners are obtain- 
ing as much as 10c a dozen above these cut-price can- 
ners for the same goods. 
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Corn—Corn is reported as having sold quite well 
this past week. There are no changes to observe in the 
quotations, but it would seem that the market is firmer 
and stronger. 

Peas—Business in canned peas has been featured 
mainly by futures. There has been some activity along 
that line. A review of the sales of some operators is a 
study in poor merchandising, however. 
have sold at 8214c, while standard 4s have been sold at 
$1. On the other hand, both ex. stds. 2s and 3s have 
sold at 90c. On such a basis one would seem to be 
right in considering this market as a “go-as-you- 
please” market. 

Tomatoes—The tomato market has suffered some- 
what as the pea market, that is from a variation of 
prices on the same quality that does not seem reason- 
able. The trouble is, of course, that the sellers take 
their market prices from the buyers, or their hired 
men. They have learned to depend upon them entirely 
and absolutely, and this being so, to believe that the 
buyers ought to be awarded a silver cup for their tole- 
ration and consideration in not insisting upon having 
the canners’ shoes and socks as well as their shirts. 
Under such a system, where the man who buys is the 
man who makes the price, they could as easily get them 
if they asked for them. They have sold standard 2s‘at 
from 80c to 95c and standard 3s at $1.35 and $1.40, and 
10s at $4 and $4.25. 

Futures have ruled a slight amount under these 
figures, and have sold fairly well during the week. Fu- 
tures 1s have sold at 50c, 2s at 80c, 3s at $1.25, and 1s 
at $4. 


Standard 3s~ 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 


Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Market Showing Interest—Prompt Shipment Tomaio 
Buying on Increase—Demand for Corn but No 
Change in Price—Peas Gain in De- 
mand—Coast Fruits and 
Spinach Firm. 

New York, May 27, 1927. 


HE SITUATION—Some quickening of the mar- 

ket pulse has been noted all along the line during 

the past week. Inquiries have been more numei- 
ous, and a broadening in the volume of actual sales has 
accompanied this expansion in market interest. Much 
of the buying, strange to relate, has been centering on 
the “big three” staples—tomatoes, corn and peas. Mar- 
ket conditions have improved a little in response to this 
buying, although this improvement has been characier- 
ized more by a stiffening in the undertone and the elim- 
ination of distressed holdings rather than by any ac- 
tual price increases. A little more interest has also 
been shown in California canned fruits and severaz 
items in the canned fish market. 

“Clean-up” Time Here—Buyers were _ rudely 
shocked this week to learn that some of the canners 
have at last come to life on the proposition of “clean 
up” sales, with indications that the time-honored ciis- 
tom of price cutting on such business is headed for the 
rocks. The facts of the matter are that a “clean-up” 
sale, involving anywhere from 10 to 100 cases of can- 
ned foods, is nothing less than an ordinary lI. c. 1. sale. 
The canner normally wants 214 to 5 cents per aozen 
over the carlot price (figuring on 2s) for 1. c. 1 ship- 
ments. Just why he should not only forsake this ecv- 
nomically necessary differential and even go to the 
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other extreme with a sharp price cut on a small “clean- 
up” sale is something that has been puzzling many in 
the trade for a long time, but the buyers, of course, 
have been more than willing to let well enough alone. 
The plain truth of the matter is that the canners more 
and more are awakening to the necessity of introduc- 
ing more economical methods of doing business into 
their industry, as is evidenced by the numerous consol- 
idations and more business-like methods in planning 
future operations for the 1927 packs. The buyers, in- 
stead of finding themselves facing a comparatively dis- 
organized body of sellers of canned foods, may shortly 
find themselves up against a group of canners present- 
ing a united front against obsolete and unsound trace 
practices, all of which, in the long run, will prove bene- 
ficial to canners, distributors and consumers alike. 

Southern Tomatoes—Prompt shipment buying is 
on the increase and jobbers are apparently of the beiief 
that the market has hit bottom and that an upswing is 
in sight. Consequently, there has been a general ten- 
dency to stock sufficient tomatoes for immediate and 
nearby requirements. Current going prices are as 7fol- 
lows: 1s, 50c; 2s, 80 to 8214¢c; 3s, $1.40 to $1.45; 10s, 
$4.00 to $4.25, all per dozen, cannery. Demand for fu- 
tures, however, has shown little life as yet. 

California Tomatoes Easy—Some weakness has 
developed in the tomato market on the Pacific Coast. 
Buying of Western packs has been of small volume 
during the past month or so, the Eastern trade appar- 
ently being well covered. Coast packers are quoting 
for prompt shipment at the following levels: Stand- 
ards, 1s, 75 to 7714c; 2s, 90 to 95c; 3148, $1.00 to $1.10; 
10s, $3.25 to $3.65; solid pack, 1s, 95c to $1.00; 2s, 
$1.15 to $1.20; 2148, $1.50 to $1.60; 10s, $4.65 to $4.90. 
The outside prices, of course, are those quoted on the 
nationally advertised brands packed on the coast, again 
proving that quality pays, when properly publicized. 

Indiana Tomatoes—Eastern tomatoes should find 
a good market at distributing points normally supplied 
by Indiana packers, if current prices on the Indiana 
pack are any criterion. Prompt shipment quotations 
named by the Indiana packers are materially higher 
than those quoted on Southern packs, being as follows: 
Standard 2s, 95c; 214s, $1.3214; 3s, $1.40; 10s, $5.00, 
all per dozen at canneries. Indiana canners are offer- 
ing future tomatoes, standards, at the following prices: 
1s, 6214¢; 2s, 90c; 2148, $1.20; 3s, $1.30; 10s, $4.00, all 
per dozen at canneries. These prices are also above 
those quoted on Southern tomatoes. 

Corn Priced Low—Although there has been some 
improvement in the demand for standard corn, the 
market price has not showed any gain. Packers are 
offering standards for prompt shipment at 75c a dozen, 
with futures quoted only 21% to 5c over this figure. It 
is quite evident that the canners are not making money 
on 75c corn, and buyers are puzzled as to how they can 
find 7714c futures attractive. This low price on futures 
has given rise to some doubts as to just how complete 
the curtailment program of the canners is going to be, 
and naturally acts as a bearish influence upon the en- 
tire market structure. Although well-posted market 
observers are of the belief that a radical cut in canning 
operations on corn will be witnesssed this year, they 
have received so many jolts during the past year or so 
that few of them are willing to back up their opinions 
with contracts, although, if the packers mean one-half 
of what they have said regarding crop and pack cur- 
tailment for this year, full standard corn at 75 to 7714¢ 
a dozen, either spot or futures, should prove a very at- 
tractive buy. The natural fear of the buyers is that if 
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they stock up on 75c corn they may have to sell it in 
competition with 60 or 65c corn later on, and stranger 
things have happened in canned foods history. 

Peas Doing Better—There has been a little gain in 
the call for spot peas, and the market appears in 


slightly better condition. Western packers are show- - 


ing less inclination to grant concessions, and the mar- 
ket has strengthened 21% to 5c per dozen in some in- 
stances. Reports from Wisconsin indicate that packers 
are going through with a sharp cut in acreage, and in 
addition the season is a backward one. The cheapest 
futures available are standard 5s Alaskas at Soc can- 
nery, and 5s sweets at 90c per dozen at cannery, about 
the same prices quoted on spots, although it might 
prove difficult to line up any 85c peas in some quarters. 
Chain stores have been heavy buyers of low grade peas 
during the past several weeks, and wholesale grocers 
have also picked up supplies in sizable quantities. 

Coast Fruits Firmer—California canners have 
succeeded in putting through some large-lot business, 
and although much of this was at cut prices, it has ac- 
complished its purpose, that of clearing the market of 
distressed holdings. Standard cling peaches appear to 
have stabilized at an inside price of $1.50 per dozen, 
with most holders quoting 5 to 10c higher, these prices, 
of course, applying on 2!4s. Standard apricots are 
held at $1.90 to $2.00 per dozen, while standard Bart- 
lett pears list at $2.00 to $2.10 per dozen. No. 10 pie 
peaches are still in rather easy position. The market 
for waters has worked into firmer ground, with $3.35 
the lowest price quoted for coast shipment; with pies 
listing at a minimum price of $3.50. Business has been 
done on both of these grades at about 25c less than the 
prices quoted. Standard clings list at $5.50 to $6.00 
per dozen, according to brand. Forward business on 
California fruits has been slow, the trade generally 
preferring to concentrate on moving the remnants of 
the 1926 packs into consumption. 

Coast Spinach Firm—With the California spinach 
pack at an end, and generally moved into distributing 
channels, a firm market has developed for the small 
stocks still held by the canners. For prompt shipment 
the market is quoted at $1.00 for 1s, $1.15 to $1.25 for 
2s, $1.35 to $1.50 for 214s, and $4.50 to $4.85 for 10s, 
all f. o. b. cannery. The market for Maryland pack is 
in good shape, with a fair movement reported at $1.00 
for 2s, $1.35 for 214s, $1.45 for 3s and $4.50 for 10s, ail 
at the canneries. 

Canned Fish—Salmon has showed little change 
during the past week, either as to demand or price. 
Sardines have also remained unchanged, under fair 
buying. Shrimp held firm, with offerings short. New 
pack lobster has met with a good demand at the open- 
ing prices named earlier in the month. Prices range 
$2.40 to $2.60 on quarters, $4.35 to $4.75-for halves, 
and $8.75 to $9.75 per case. Tuna is in rather light 
supply, and generally well maintained. Crabmeat is 
firmly maintained under short supplies. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Too Much Rain Hurting Crops—Better Demand for 
Corn—Cleaning Up Tomato Carry-over—Ac- 
tion and Better Prices for Peas. 

Green Asparagus Eats Well. 

Iowa Crop Condition. 

Chicago, May 25, 1927. 


ENERAL CONDITIONS— We have had soaking 
CG rains in this section about every other day for 

several weeks, and it seems to extend over a wide 
area in the Central West. I have before me a letter of 
date May 23 from Bloomington, Ill., which reads: 

“Central Illinois gets a good soaking rain about 
every other day, and with bridges washed out all 
around here the prospect for sweet corn and field corn 
is far from pleasing at the present time. 

As the condition appears to be general over the 
Central West, it may turn out to be a good thing for 
the sweet corn and canning industry.” 

The implication, of course, is that the wet weather 
may have the effect to restricte the 1927 pack of can- 
ned corn and thereby absorb the carry-over and estab- 
lish a seller’s market. 

A canner from Collinsville, Ill., called to see me 
today and when asked if he had had much rain lately, 
said “‘Nothing else but,” and further stated that fre- 
quent storms and winds had blown down all the tele- 
phone wires, stopped the packing of spinach, and that 
the setting out of tomat oplants had been delayed be- 
cause many of the home-grown plants had been frosted 
the last of April, and as Arkansas and Missouri could 
furnish no plants on account of the Mississippi River 
floods, Illinois tomato growers were compelled to go to 
Georgia for plants which were just now being set out 
in the fields. 

Canned Corn—The market for this article is a 
little more active and the wholesalers appear to have 
run down their stocks to the point where they are com- 
pelled to buy or quit filling orders. 

Prices do not seem to have changed materially 
from last week, but the demand is better and sellers are 
growing more independent, as many of them have sold 
out and are off the market. 

There is no improvemént in the demand for the 
pack of 1927, or futures, and it is said that quite a num- 
ber of the wholesalers are buying spot selections in 
order to carry over and sell instead of buying futures, 
as there is a growing impression that the policy of the 
canners, seconded by the universally wet weather, will 
heavily restrict the output of canned corn for 1927. 

Canned Tomatoes—Bad planting conditions and a 
scarcity of plants is having the effect to retard and re- 
duce the planting to Illinois and Indiana. The canners 
of Indiana have about cleared out their holdings of the 
1926 pack. 

The spot situation is unchanged from several 
weeks past, and the market for canned tomatoes is 
being held down by the interminable supply of Arkan- 
sas and Missouri canned tomatoes held in Chicago 
warehouses. Most of the holdings are of the 1925 
pack, and are affected with rusts, but when examined 
and reconditioned are being sold at 75c per dozen for 
size 2, and this situation seems to be holding the mar- 
ket against shipments from the East or elsewhere. 
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How long the supply described will last is problemat- 
ical. 

Canned Peas—The market is rather more lively 
than last week, and canners are inclined to withdraw 
their offerings and hold them for a better price rather 
than to accept the very low and unprofitable prices 
which are being offered. 

I hear from the brokers of important sales of can- 
ned peas every day, and of the sold out condition of 


many canneries which have been urging the market 
for some time past. 


Prices seem to have made a slight improvement, 
probably five per cent on some grades and as much as 
two and a half per cent on other grades from last week, 
and the market is acting decidedly better than for some 
time past. 

Green Asparagus—lI have tried on my table some 
asparagus packed by the Van Buren County Canning 
Co., Hartford, Mich. It is the green asparagus packed 
from stalks cut above the ground, and I found it to be 
of delicious fresh and natural flavor, with a sunshine 
taste. It was packed in tall round cans, six and a quar- 
ter inches tall, and was cooked or processed so nicely 
and perfectly that every particle of the stalk was ten- 
der and edible, leaving no tough or hard ends. 

Iowa Heard From—Mr. William Clapper, general 
manager of the Grimes Canning Co., Grimes, Ia., called 
at my office today and said that the planting of sweet 
corn along the river bottoms in that state will be dimin- 
ished by the flood conditions in the state, but that In 
the high ground sections conditions are favorable, 
though delayed by wet conditions of the fields. 

Illinois Conditions—Mr. Walter Hoernline, mana- 
ger of the Brooks Tomato Products Co., of Collinsville, 
Ill., called this week and said that the scarcity of 
plants, a large quantity of which were frosted in the 
last of April, will have the effect to delay the planting 
of tomatoes, but that plants are being obtained trom 
the South and that it is yet time enough to get them out 
in the fields. 

Hopeful Conditions—The canners from this 
western section seem to be hopeful but not optimistic. 
They seem to feel that if conditions so turn that there 
should be a normal pack, that the output will be salable 
at fair prices, and that if conditions are such that a de- 
creased pack of the three great vegetable staples should 
result that they will obtain good and even much higher 
prices for their output. This rather comforting view 
of the situation is apparently shared by nearly all the 
canners I have recently talked with. 


Important French Canner and packer de- 
sires agent for Chicago; sell Mushrooms, 
French Peas, Artichoke Hearts, String Beans, 
all vegetables, Anchovies in glass, Pickles, 
etc. Apply with references to 


Mr. Charles Jaubert, 
14-16 rue d’Armagnac, 


Bordeaux, France 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Seasonable Weather Helping All Crops — Apricots 
Poor—Peaches Good Crop—Peas Normal—Cher- 
ries Late—Plums Poor—Berries Backward, 
Better Demand and Higher Prices—As- 
paragus Pack Below Last Season— 

No Future Prices Yet— 

Coast Notes 


* San Francisco, May 26, 1927. 
EASONABLE weather conditions in California, 
S and the other Pacific Coast States, are becom- 
ing more seasonable, and now that the danger 
of killing frosts is at an end it is possible to make 
fairly accurate estimates of the probable output of 
fruits and berries. With the exception of peaches the 
outlook seems to be for lighter crops than were har- 
vested last year, and the output of peaches would like- 
ly show a falling off if it were not for the new acreage 
coming into bearing. The season at this writing is 
from three to four weeks later than last year and al- 


most two weeks later than usual, owing to the cold 
spring. 


Apricots—The outlook for apricots is for a lighter 
crop than last year, the falling off being most marked 
in the Santa Clara Valley which produces much of the 
high quality fruit handled by canners. The rains 
which occurred during the blossoming period caused 
brown rot and much fruit has dropped. In the south- 
ern part of the State the prospects are more encourag- 


ing, but the pack there runs largely to the medium and 
lower grades. 


Peaches—The peach crop is in good shape, with 
growers compelled to thin the fruit in many districts. 
Considerable new acreage is coming into bearing, es- 
pecially in the canning peach districts, and the output 
promises to at least equal that of last year, which 
broke all former records. In the southern part of the 
State the crops seems spotted, with a normal crop re- 
ported from the Hemet district and smaller crops in 
other sections. The canned peach pack in this section 


of the State is very small, compared with the State as 
a whole. 


Pears—Prospects are for about a normal crop of 
pears in California with a light crop in the Paciiic 
Northwest. The heavy frosts which occurred in Ore- 
gon and Washington during the blossoming period 
did considerable damage and production will be cut 
fully one third, it is believed. 


Cherries—Cherries are now moving out of Cali- 
fornia in car-load lots, but the season is much later 
than usual and the yield promises to be light. The 
Crop Reporting Service of the State and Federal De- 
partments of Agriculture reported crop conditions as 
of May 1 at about 56 per cent of normal, as compared 
with 66 per cent last year. Cherries in Oregon and 
Washington were hard hit by frost, with losses run- 
ning from 25 to 50 per cent in many districts. 

Plums—The condition of the plums in California 
is not very satisfactory, showing a percentage of 67, 
as compared with 91 a year ago. There is an increase 
of about 10 per cent in bearing acreage this year. 
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Berries—Berries in California have been slow in 
maturing and the crop does not promise to be an es- 
pecially heavy one. In the Pacific Northwest, which 
produces most of the berries used for canning, damage 
has been caused by the late frosts. 
strawberries has been cut by from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent, raspberries will be about 75 per cent of 
last year’s crop, loganberries will be in lighter yield, 
the output of currants will be less and only blackberries 
promise a heavy yield. 

The Market—An interesting feature of the market 
on California canned fruits of late has been the in- 
creased demand and the higher prices on some of the 
lines that have been weak for some time. The market 
is definitely firmer on cling peaches, with the demand 
gaining strength, rather than otherwise. No. 2!4 
standards. which were sold by some packers as low 
as $1.35 a dozen, are not to be had for less than $1.50, 
while No. 10 water clings, which were to be had a short 
time ago for $3.15 are now moving at $3.40. Peaches 
are about the only fruit on which there is an unhealthy 
surplus and with the entire trade driving steadily on 
this line, holdings are steadily being reduced. 

Asparagus—The asparagus canning season will 
last but about a month longer and the output is stiii 
definitely below that of last to a corresponding period. 
Some canners suggest that this year’s pack will prove 
as much as twenty per cent below that of 1926, and 
hold that a larger output is out of the question. A 
smaller pack, coupled with the cumulative effect of a 
year of advertising, is expected to make California 
canned asparagus particularly good property. 

Tomatoes—Prices on future tomatoes have not 
been named as yet in California, but these are expected 
to make their appearance in a short time. Planting is 
under way and the outlook is for about the same acre- 
age aS a year ago. Spot tomatoes are moving rather 
slowly, despite the small supply throughout the 
country, but canners are not attempting to force the 
issue by reducing prices. 

Coast Notes—Preston McKinney, secretary of the 
Caners League of California, recently advised memvers 
that, despite the many protests of this organization 
and individual canners, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has suspended the 90 cent eastbound rate on 
canned foods, which was to have become effective 
May 16. The suspension is until December 16, 1927, 
which is held to be a most opportune date. The present 
rate is $1.05. 


Several months ago the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association suggested to the Canners League of 
California that the arbitration clause in the domestic 
sales contract be changed so that there would be little 
or no- possibility of the contract being construed by 
the courts to give exclusive jurisdiction to the Federal 
courts. An addition to the contract form has been 
decided upon and will appear on all new conzract 
blanks. The present contracts contain the clause: 
“Each party hereto hereby agrees that a judgment of 
the United States District Court in and for the district 
within which the award was made shall be entered 
upon the award made .’ To this has been added 
“but the State courts shall have sole jurisdiction of en- 
forcing this agreement to arbitrate and any arbitration 
award in all cases in which the United States District 
Court shall not have jurisdiction.” 

The old rate of 70 cents and 75 cents on canned 
foods from Pacific Coast ports to the United Kingdom 
will hold good for the coming year, according to an an- 
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nouncement of ship owners. 
that a rate war was likely. 

The Filice & Perrelli Canning Co., Inc., Gilroy, 
Cal., has increased its capital stock to $1,000,000. 

The Alaska Packers Association, San Francisco, 
Cal., has purchased eight boats from the Carlisle Pack- 
ing Company. 

E. A. Webster and F. E. Peterson have purchased 
the plant of the Spokane Canning Company, at Yark- 
ley, Wash. 

The Producers Co-operative Packing Company, 
Salem, Ore., has increased its capital stock to $125,000. 

The Barbey Packing Company has purchased the 
interests of the Allen & Hendrickson Packing Co., Rai- 
nier, Ore. 

The Tenino Canning Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Tenino, Wash., with a capital stock of $40,000, 
by A. D. Campbell, Ira McGonigle and G. H. Butter- 
field. 


THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent **The Canning Trade.” 


This sets at rest reports 


No Tomato Plants Set Yet—Large Increase in Sales— 
High Prices Looked for on New Pack—Black- 
berry Crop Good—Bean Acreage on 
Increase—Ozark Canners to 
Meet. 

Springfield, Mo., May 27, 1927. 


EATHER—Since our last weekly letter there 

have been a number of days of sunshine and 

normal temperature, which was very welcome 
indeed to those who produce anything from the soil. 
During the last two or three days we have been having 
too much rain again. However, general conditions have 
improved quite a good deal so far as farm work is con- 
ecrned. 

Tomato Plants—Just here and there in spots we 
find a tomato grower who has plants large enough to 
begin setting in the fields, and this work will carry on 
in keeping with the supply of plants of satisfactory 
size. From most localities we are advised that the to- 
mato plants will not be large enough to begin setting 
in the fields until June 1st. There will likely be some 
surplus of tomato plants for sale, and for shipment 
during the week of June 5th. 

Spot Sales—The number of cars of “spot” toma- 
toes sold since our last weekly report shows a large in- 
crease over that of any previous week this year. Most 
of these sales were in single carlots and for immediate 
or prompt shipment. The sales were largely 2s stana- 
ards, and ranged in prices 75c., 7714c and 80c factory 
points. There were a few cars in No. 2 size extra good 
quality tomatoes, salt added, which sold at 85c factory 
points. Look very much, just now, like 80c factry 
points for spot 2s standard tomatoes would be the low- 
est market price, effective almosts immediately. We 
would quote market prices on spot tomatoes: ls, 2s, 
214s and 3s standards, 50c, 80c, $1.00a1.10, $1.20a1.25, 
f. o. b. factory points. 

Future Tomatoes—A few canners who have not 
heretofore placed any offerings of future tomatoes on 
the market have indicated that they would consider 
confirming a limited business only for shipment as soon 
as packed: 1s, 2s, 214s and 3s at 50c, 80c, $1.10, $1.20 
factory points in the Missouri-Arkansas Ozark district. 
Canners are frank in their statement that if jobbing 
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grocers don’t want to buy future tomatoes at these 
prices that they are perfectly willing for the jobbers to 
wait and buy them as spots when the packing season 
is on. Canners seem to have confidence that higher 
prices will rule on 1927 pack of tomatoes later in the 
year. 

Blackberry Crop—The outlook is very favorable 
at this time for a good crop of blackberries in the 
Ozarks this year. Numerous canners scattered through- 
out our district are contemplating packing blackber- 
ries in No. 2 enamel lined cans, but these canners are 
only willing to take orders for future delivery “subject 
to pack.” Most canners are asking $1.20 for future 
No. 2 water packed blackberries, every can a full can. 

Green Beans—Plans have been laid for an in- 
creasesd acreage of green beans for canning purposes 
throughout the Ozark district this yea. Most canners 
will pack No. 2 cut stringless green beans, and in this 
size only. A few canners will pack both No. 2 and No. 
10 standard cut stringless green beans, and it may be 
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possible that one or two canners will attempt to pack 
some whole green beans in these sizes. We think it is 
safe to estimate the pack of green beans in the Ozarks 
at around 100 to 150 carloads for 1927. Every canner 
who contemplates packing green beans will use modern 
up-to-date machinery, and all cooking will be done 
under steam pressure. 

Canners’ Meeting—A meeting of the canners com- 
posing the Ozark Canners Association will be held one 
day next week. We cannto forecast the outcome of 
this meeting, but every effort will be made to perfect 
the reorganization which we have mentioned in some 
of our previous letters. 

Ozark Notes—We have just learned that the 
Crown Canning Co., of Ava, Mo., will not attempt to 
rebuild their canning factory, which was destroyed by 
fire early in May, to be operated this year, the time in- 
tervening being too short. This factory will be rebuilt, 


however, and along improved modern lines, for opera- 
tion in 1928. 


What Canned Food Distributors are Doing 


Specialty Manufacturers Willing to Meet Wholesale Grocers Half Way in Effecting 
Reforms, Says Leader—Manufacturers Refuse to Accept Blame for Trade 
Abuses, However, and See ‘‘Smoke Screen’”’ in Some of Jobbers’ 
Complaints—American Wholesale Grocers’ Association Elects 
McLaurin to Serve 18th Term as President—Free Deals 
Under Fire—Southern Chain Store Operator 
Sees Jobbers’ Doom at Hand—Other 


HAT grocery specialty manufacturers recognize the fact 
i that the distribution of their products is beset with many 
evils, and that they are willing to meet the distributors 
half-way in solving these problems is clearly evident from re- 
cent public statements of representative members of the manu- 
facturing branch of the industry. The manufacturers, however, 
are far from conceding that these evils are of their own crea- 
tion or perpetuation, and definite hints that they will actively 
resent any attempt to pin all of the blame on them have been 
fortheoming. Many manufacturers have lost patience with 
many of their distributors, due to private-label competition and 
other developments, and it is no longer possible for wholesale 
grocers, as a whole, to shake the “big stick” before the manu- 
facturers’ nose and expect him to back down. Manufacturers, 
purely as an economic proposition, are loath to resort to direct 
distribution of their products, but this does not necessarily 
mean that they will not seek some such means of providing an 
outlet for their products, if such action becomes necessary. 
In an address to wholesale grocers at Louisville this month, 
A. E. Phillips, vice-president of the Welch Grape Juice Com- 
pany and president of the American Grocery Specialty Manu- 
facturers’ Association, said; “Neither the manufacturer, whole- 
sales, nor retailer is boss. All three are working for the con- 
sumer. It is the consumer who decides what product she will 
use and how she will purchase it. There are four services 
affecting the consumer in connection with groceries, which under 
conditions of modern thought are fundamental and essential. 
These are manufacturing, advertising, wholesaling and retail- 
ing. Advertising is one of the four fundamental services ren- 
dered by modern civilization. It is a well-known fact that ad- 
vertising cannot be done in local units on different local brands 
of 2 commodity with anywhere near the economy attained in the 
national advertising of one brand. In the field of advertising 
for creating consumer demand for grocery prducts the national 
manufacturer has a field of economic endeavor that is peculiarly 
his own. National advertising performs a srevice without which 
grocery wholesaling and retailing would rapidly fall into a con- 
fused state of unestablished standards of quality, unstandard- 
ized values in merchandising, an unstable fluctuations in habits 
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and demand. Present low production costs in factories scaled to 
large volume mass production are predicated upon standarized 
package styles, labels and sizes. The creation of local brands 
and building demand for them adds a definite unnecessary and 
often excessive expense to the cost of distribution when viewed 
from the consumer’s standpoint of ultimate consumer cost. Eco- 
nomical distribution through the wholesaler is predicated upon 
manufacturer-wholesaler co-overation. A  wholesaler’s brand 
produces competition with additional expense to both manufac- 
turer and wholesaler. A distinction should be drawn between 
advertising that creates demand and advertising that focuses 
demand which has alreay been created. The former is econom- 
ically the job of the manufacturer, because it is a service which 
he can perform nationally at the lowest cost. The latter form 
of advertising is used by retail stores to focus demand on their 
particular stores. There is no defense for either the manufac- 
turer or the wholesaler who permits himself to become a party 
to the auctioning of specialty orders. The first remedy for the 
wholesaler when a case of auctioning specialty orders is encoun- 
tered is simple, plain and easy to execute. It consists simply 
of thorough investigation and of prompt notification to the man- 
ufacturer giving facts accurately and in detail. He should be 
sure, however, that he has a case of a true attempt at auction- 
ing before he reports. A properly trained specialty salesman 
will book an order only at the published, printed prices issued 
by his house. But if a wholesaler’s salesman has offered the 
individual retailer of large purchasing power, or the well-rated 
retailer who is purchasing fer a group, a special quantity price 
on a particular product or a standing inside discount on all pur- 
chases, the wide-awake specialty salesman is sure to be con- 
fronted with it in-his attempts to get'an order. He has a per- 
fect right to book the order at his printed prices and tell the 
buyer that he can promise no other price, but that the whole- 
saler cannot afford to give him as low a price on a specialty 
order with which he voluntarily favors the wholesaler as he 
would on an order mailed or given to the wholesaler’s sales- 
man. That leaves the matter of the special price wholly be- 
tween the retailer and the wholesaler, the place where he found 
it. A wholesaler cannot expect to get a higher price for goods 


: 
ey 


sold on specialty orders than he gets regularly for the same 
product from the same customer on mail orders or orders 
booked by his own salesmen. The retailer is not to be blamed 
for demanding as low a price from the specialty salesman as 
he is accustomed to receive when ordering direct from the whole- 
saler, if the retailer has misrepresented the facts he will not 
expect or press the wholesaler tor the special low price. If the 
retailer has been receiving the lower price, the wholesaler will 
have been made the victim of his own machinations, which he 
deserves.” 


Thus, it can be seen that the specialty manufacturers have 
their own ideas on the wave of “auctioneering” which is sweep- 
ing the wholesale grocers, and that they believe that the con- 
certed howl which has gone up from the wholesale grocers there- 
at is, in many instances, at least, nothing more nor less than a 
smoke screen for the jobbers, who have been quietly cutting 
prices on their competitors, and are loath to have their practices 
dragged out into the light. 

From an impartial standpoint it appears that the pro- 
nounced drift toward private labels has in all too many in- 
stances deprived the specialty manufactures of the support from 
wholesale grocers to which they have been accustomed, and 
which they feel they deserve. Wholesale grocers, on the other 
hand, feel that the refusal of the specialty manufacturers to 
give them trade discounts more in keeping with present-day 
overhead costs, together with the strong suspicion that many of 
the manufacturers are favoring the chain stores on prices, 
forces them to build up a private label business, throwing the 
nationally advertised brands overboard one by one as they suc- 
cessfully replace them with their own branded products. Some 
of the specialty manufacturers have partially solved the prob- 
lem by granting exclusive agencies for their brands in certain 
territories; others are still groping in the dark for some way out. 


McLaurin Again—J. H. McLaurin, whose personality has 
been the cornerstone on which his organization has builded in 
branching out from a sectional into a national group, has been 
again elected as president of the American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association to serve his eighteenth term. Associated with him 
in his work this year will be the following officials: Vice-presi- 
dents, Claude Sharpe, of Little Rock, Ark.; C. E. Gray, of Rapid 
City, S. D.; Frank S. Gates, Ardmore, Oklahoma; C. G. Higgin- 
son, of Wichita, Kan.; John H. Bubb, Williamsport, Pa., and W. 
C. Clark, of Paducah, Ky; treasurer, Miss J. E. Branscomb, 
Washington, D. C., and secretary, R. H. Rowe, Washington, D. C. 
‘Members of the organization at their annual convention in Louis- 
ville this month commended Mr. McLaurin’s present campaign 
to enforce reforms in the handling of specialty orders, and en- 
dorsed the campaign of the Association in improving relations 
with the retail grocers of the country and aiding in educational 
campaigns to improve business conditions for the retailers. The 
“free-deal” again came in for strong condemnation, this practice 
having been disapproved by practically all of the grocers’ or- 
ganizations in. the country during recent years. 


Dried Fruit Men Organize—California food producing in- 
terests, already the best organized units in the grocery industry, 
have set the pace by organization of a co-ordinating committee 
by the Dried Fruit Associotion of California. Dried fruit inter- 
ests on the Coast, both producing and distributing, have shown 
remarkable progress in affecting enocomies in distribution dur- 
ing the past two years, and the new co-ordinating committee has 
been formed to plan for the future as well as to take up prob- 
lems affecting the industry today. 


Eastbound Canned Foods Freight Lower—The Louisville 
and Nashville Railway and the Southern Railway have concur- 
red in the new 90 cents eastbound rail freight rate on canned 
foods from California. With these two roads swinging into line, 
the new and lower rate on canned foods shipments from Cali- 
fornia is slated to become effective July 1. A similar cut on ship- 
ments into general eastern territory was scheduled to become 
effective May 16, but was held up when the water carriers pro- 
tested to the I. C. C. against the reduction—one of 15 cents a 
hundred—which had been veluntarily made by the transconti- 
nental railroads. Some decision from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is looked for in the near future. 


Curtains For The Jobber—Joseph M. Fly, president of the 
Sly & Hobson Co., wholesale grocers, and also a prominent chain 
store man, operating the Mr. Bowers’ Stores in the South, has 
announced that on June 1 his wholesale grocery firm will retire 
from the field. Mr. Fly and his associates are apparently con- 
vinced that the day of the old-line wholesale grocer is over. He 
will concentrate on the operation of his chain stores. Needless 
to say, there are a couple of thousand of wholesale grocers who 
do not share Mr. Fly’s views, although they have not had the 
opportunit yof straddling the fence, and having a look into each 
pasture. 
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CHICAGO NEXT CONVENTION CITY 


T the meeting of the Board of Directors of the 

National Canners Association, in Washington 

Thursday, May 26th, President Cannon an- 
nounced that Chicago had been decided upon as our 
next convention place. The new Hotel Stevens will be 
headquarters for all associations, including the Machin- 
ery Exhibit. Everything under the one roof and ample 
room capacity for all. 


649,000 QUIT FARMING IN ’26—BIGGEST DROP 
OF ANY YEAR SINCE 1920 


HE farm population of the United States con- 
tinued to shrink last year, the decrease number- 
ing 649,000 persons, the biggest of any year 
since 1920, estimates the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics on the basis of the 1925 agricultural census. 
The number of persons living on farms January 1, 
1927, was 27,892,000, against 28,541,000 on January 
1, 1926. During 1926, 2,155,000 moved from farms to 
cities, towns and villages, and 1,135,000 moved to 
farms, making a net movement of 1,020,000 away 
from farms. Births on farms during 1926 numbered 
658,000 and deaths 287,000, leaving a natural increase 
of 371,000, which reduced the loss due to city-ward 
— to 649,000. In 1925 the net farm loss was 


CROP REPORTS 


( Continued from page 14 ) 


FRUIT. 

San Francisco, Cal., May 16, 1927—Apricots—Pres- 
ent prospects indicate about 75 per cent of 1926. Quality 
satisfactory so far. 

Cherries—Estimated production in 1927 3,500 tons; 
1926, 9,500 tons. Market conditions uncertain, owing to 
heavy carry over. 

on this crop. Our 
opinion is total tonnage will be 80 per cent of last year. 
Older trees lighter, but increased acreage will offset that 
condition. Quality should be improved over 1926. No 
indication yet as to price, but believe it will be lower 
than last year, owing to lack of demand from canneries 
who plan to restrict the pack to avoid carry-over. 

Pears—Crop condition spotted and impossible to 
make a close estimate now. With increased acreage 
should approximate last year. Believe cannery demand 
will be better than last year, but prices will probably be 
low. 

Stevensville, Mont., May 16, 1927—Cherries—No 
damage to crop as yet. Fruit is about the same as last 
year. Should have very good crop under normal condi- 
tions. 

East Williamson, N. Y., May 19, 1927-—Have had a 
good fair blossom of apples, cherries and pears, but the 
weather has been unfavorable during blossom time. It 
is all a question of how the fruit is going to set. 

Peaches—Going to be very light. 

Sour Cherries—It is reported these are very spotted, 
some orchards being a total failure. 

Fredonia, N. Y., May 21, 1927—None to speak of in 
this section. Other small fruits show average condition. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May 23, 1927—Small fruits are se- 
riously damaged by frost. Doubt if sour cherries have 50 
per cent of a crop. 

Mt. Vernon, Wash., May 20, 1927—Berries—Condi- 
tion very poor. Pears—About 50 per cent. Apples—Ke- 
duced to 75 per cent. 
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strong, and durable. 


THE CANNING 


PEERLESS ROTARY 
WASHER | 


Rolling and scrubbing action 
thoroughly cleans tomatoes but 
leaves them undamaged. Dirt and 
foreign matter flushed away by 
pure water from spray nozzles. Entire machine made of 
metal. Absolutely sanitary. No adjustments. Simple, 
Capacity on canning tomatoes— 
250 bushels per hour. On pulp stock—S00 bushels per hour. 


No. 2 SCALDER 


The ideal continuous tomato ¥ 
scalder, scientifically designed 
for maximum results. Powerful 
steam and water sprays lo- 
cated both above and below 
conveyor. Particularly adapted 
to discharge directly into the 
Buckets at the Peeling Table 
or the Pulper Receiving Hopper. Built entirely of metal. 
; Strong and durable. Simple to operate. Easy to clean 


MODEL 15 BATH WASHER 


A soaking tank and spray washer. An inex- 
pensive, substantial machine. When tomatoes 
are caked with clay, couple a Model 15 to the 
Peerless Rotary, and you'll be more than 
satisfied with the results. 


PEELING TABLE 


Our Peeling Tables are assembled, operated 
and tested, then knocked down and shipped in 
sections complete with all bolts, screws, and 
other parts. Simple erecting diagram. Tables 
supplied with plain steel top or acid-proof 
enamel top. Made in bucket or dishpan widths. 
We also built straight-line outfits. 


No. 1 PULPER 


Complete 3-section screen surrounds three 
rapidly whirling paddles, which throw the juice 
from the crushed tomatoes through the screen 
and discharge a very dry pomace. Top screen 
section affording instant access to 
interior. creen sections interchangeable. 
Three instead of two paddles greatly increase 
capacity, and prevent vibration of screen. 


RAGUE-SELL. 


EQUIPMENT 
FOR TOMATO CANNERS 


Bath Washers Pulpers 
Rotary Washers Finishers 
Inspection Tables Tanks 
Roller Inspection Coils 
Tables Traps 
Horizontal Scalders Pulp Testers 
Incline Scalders Pulp Pumps 
Roller Scalders Pulp Fillers 
Corer Scalders Steam-Jacketed 
Coring Machines Kettles 
Straight-Line Open Process Kettles 
Peeling Tables Retorts 
Merry-go-round Cooling Tanks 
Peeling Tables Crates 
Automatic Fillers Hoists 
Hand Pack Fillers Tramrail Systems 
Salting Machines Can Washers 
Crushers Labeling Machines 


Please send us a memorandum of the 
items in which you are interested. We 
will gladly send complete information and 
our zew General Catalogue A. 


We also supply complete cannery 


equipment for 
Corn Green Beans Peaches 
Peas Pumpkin Cherries 
Beans Kra Apples 


ut 
And all other vegetables and fruits. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 
500 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, 
WESTERN SALES DEPT. 
Hayward, Cal. 

Branch Offices: 

Baltimore, Md. Springfield, Mo. 
Newark, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 


Columbus, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. 
Indianapolis, Ind. San Francisco, Cal. 


RAPID CORER-SCALDER 


Six Rapid Coring Machines mounted on an 
inspection conveyor with an ample Scalder. 
The corer trims out a conical piece exactly the 
natural shape of the core. Does not open 
the juice cells nor bleed tomatoes. A great 
quality builder and labor saver. Coring units 
supplied alone if desired. 


PEERLESS ROTARY EXHAUSTER 


The Exhauster de luxe. Most economical in 
steam. Greatest capacity in smallest floor 
space. Peerless round exhausters actually do 
the work in one-third less time and with half 
the steam. Absolute freedom from jamming, 
slopping and spilling. A size for every require- 
ment. Strong, sturdy and substantial. 


PEERLESS PULP FILLER 
Used by a big majority of the pulp canners. 
A simple, accurate and absolutely reliable 
machine. Made in two sizes—six and twelve 
valve. Fills No. 1’s as well as No. 10’s. Install 
this machine and you'll be bothered no more 
with penalties for slack filling. 


— 


HAND PACK FILLER % 


Fills 30,000 to 40,000 cans per day of actually better 
quality than hand packing. Let us prove it. An all- 
purpose machine. Suitable for nearly all products that 
do not require placing in cans 
in precise position. 
with beautiful, acid-proof 
Monel metal top. Bowl and 
filling ring in one piece. All 
other parts that touch toma- 
toes are glass enamelled. ‘3 


cooking. 


Fitted 


CONTINUOUS COOKER AND COOLER 


Takes all the guesswork out of processing. Every can 
cooked and cooled exactly alike. No more claims from 
improper ecg No more goods ruined by over- 

his is a hot water cooker—not steam. 
most efficient contin- 
uous cooker ever built. 
Why not get set for 
keen competition by 
cutting down your 
cooking costs with a 
Sprague-Sells Cooker. 


The 
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The Progressive Canners of today are making 
their chili sauce with the use of 


With this machine you retain all the flavor, 
great portion of which is lost bythe old method. 
It also saves you 40 to 50 hand peelers, and 
furnishes high grade stock. 


Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana Kern Finishers 
Kook-More Koils 
Inspection 

Grading TABLES 
Sorting 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Steam Crosses 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 
Fire Pots 

Wood & Steel Tanks 
Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Steel Stools 


KAMP 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 


Baltimore, Md. 
Easteon Representative 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. Yeou’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


STRETCH ’EM OUT 
“When we are married I must have _ three 
servants.” 
“You will have twenty, dear, but not all at the 
time.” —Everybody’s Weekly. 


EXPERIENCE 
“Pa,” said Clarence, “what is a peace offering?” 
“Anything from a box of candy to a fur coat, son,” 
replied his dad. —Cincinnati Enquirer. 


HARD KNOCKS 
The Scot was a butcher and the Englishman en- 
tered his shop and ordered ‘“‘A Sheep’s Head.” The 
butcher called down to his assistant in the cellar, 
“Alick, bring up a sheep’s head.” 
Then the Englishman chimed in, “I want an Eng- 
lish sheep’s head.” 
And the butcher shouted down the cellar again, 
“Aleck, take the brains out of it.” 


HEARD ON BOARD TRAIN 556, JANUARY 23rd. 
Mose—You say, Rastus, youse goin’ to sell dat ere 
nightshirt you done foun in berth No. 7 this morning? 
Rastus—Yes, sir, Mose, I do. 
Mose—Rastus, why doan you keep it? 
Rastus—Caise I’se workin’ nights and doan need 
. 


SHE’S A TRAVELER. 
New Maid—May I have my young man and two or 
three girl friends in the kitchen tonight? 
Mistress—Why ? 
Maid—l’m celebrating my arrival at my twenty- 


fifth place——Berlin Dorfbarbier. 


CURED. 
“Join us in a little game of stud, Colonel?” 
“Sir, I do not play stud.” 
“T beg your pardon, I had an idea you did.” 
“Yes, I once had that idea myself.” 


A LOST BALL. 
Tommy went home one day with a nice new golf 


ball. 
“Look at the lost ball I found on the links, father,” 
he said. 
“But you are sure, Tommy,” said Mr. Traddles, 
“that it was a lost ball really ?” 
“Oh, yes,” said the boy. “I saw the man and his 
caddy looking for it.”—Public Service. 


A GOOD SPORT. - 
“Who will drive this car away for $100?” read the 
sign on the dilapidated flivver in the dealer’s window. 
A gob passed, read it through twice, then entered 
the store. “T’ll take a chance,” he offered. ‘Where's 
the hundred bucks ?”—Exchange. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 


Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Pearing Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Swing Bros., Ridgely, Md. 


BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BEET MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 


BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 


BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 


BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Joge, Cal. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, 


THE BUYER’S GUIDE 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


ney AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 


ES. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 

ERY, Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 
Cooker Filers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts, See Speed Reg. Devices, 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

= String Bean. See String Bean 

DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 
eamin; 
chines See Closing 
ORYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltim 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. “a 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engi 

Enameled-lined Kettles. See 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 


American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboaras, &c. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 


Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, Electric. See Motors, 
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GLASS-LINED TANKS. 


Sprague-Sells Corp. 
“Governere, Steam. uip. 
ity Carriers. ee Carrs. i 
ees "Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea ——. See Cleaning and 
Grading Machinery. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


_INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


0. 
Sacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
ACKETED PANS, Steam. 
FH. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
¥. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins = ooo 
-Sells Corp., cago. 
ee, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
‘A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
KETTLES, Vacuum. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
+ E. Smith Sons Co., Buffalo. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells, Corp., Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
lvert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
se nts Litho. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
H. Gamse 
. J. Kittredge 0., 
Cisiaeoal Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. §. Prt. and Litho Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. Cc. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 
tt Viner Co., Columbus, QO. 
SS. Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 

chines. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, Tubs, Btc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 

Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 

PARING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
/’ K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


THE BUYER’S GUIDE 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
¥. Hamachek Mach Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamacheck Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEELING KNIVES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach & Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machy. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati. Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PULP MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates: See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 
nery Supplies. 
SALT Distributing Machine 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 

SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

SEED CULTURES, Inoculation. 
E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Co., 

Wilmington, Del. 

Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 

chines. 

SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

FE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfe. Co.. Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Sorters, Pea. Cleaning and Grading 

Machinery. 
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SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for 
Machines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
ansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. . i 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, METAL, 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indiana olis, Ind. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 


vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer Co., Phila., Pa. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

TIN PLATE. 

Amer. Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baittimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. : 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem N. J. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Washing & Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 

See Tanks, Wood. 

Wrappers, Paper. 

Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. 

Machinery. 
WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 


J. B. Ford Co., Wyandette, Mich. 


See Speed 


See Corrugated Paper 
See Labeling 
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“Slaysman” wit®en Sanitary Can Top Dryer 


This End Dryer has been con- 
structed with the very best com- 
bination of Heat and Time. 
Unlike others, it is guaranteed 
not to bake the compound, but 
promotes the exact consistency 
of the compound to give the 
best results. It is made in three 
sizes, 6, 8 or 12 Disc. _ Daily 


capacity is as follows: 


6-Disc .................... 75,000 
8-Disc ....................100,000 
12-Disc ....................150,000 


SLAYSMAN & CO. 


801-11 E. Pratt St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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qT HAS been brought to our attention that some purchasers 


of canned corn are of the opinion that the 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


does not manufacture the special “C”. enamel cans for corn. 


To correct this impression, we offer the following statement 
of facts: 


“For the 1926 corn pack we made and 
shipped to our corn customers over 40,000,- 
000 Special “C” Enamel Cans. The Special 
“C” Enamel Cans as shipped in 1926 by us 
were the result of years of research and de- 
velopment work on our part. As to their 
efficiency, we do not hesitate to refer any- 
one interested to the packers who use them. 
We will gladly furnish a list of these pack- 
ers upon application.” 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


from Coast to Coast’’ 


NEW YORK DETROIT JERSEY CITY CANONSBURG 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE SYRACUSE CLEARING 
SEATTLE LOS ANGELES SAN JOSE 
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